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VOCABULARY AND MENTAL DETERIORATION IN 
SENILE DEMENTIA 


BY SYLVIA B. ACKELSBERG * 


Psychiatric Institute, Columbia Universit) 


HIs investigation reports a study of the relationship of various 
kinds of vocabulary function in mental deterioration which 
occurs in senile derentia. As a corollary of this we were interested 
in determining whether or not a given set of tests devised by 
Dr. Capps offers a valid and/or reliable index of deterioration. 
The problem of mental deterioration has presented a challenge 
to psychology and psychiatry for a number of years. 
There is need for more thorough descriptive accounts of the nature and extent 
of changes in mental functioning as well as a more accurate knowledge of whether 
r not any types of mental functioning remain unaffected by deterioration. Further 
earch of this nature under carefully controlled conditions may eventually lead 
to more precise techniques of diagnosis, methods of forestalling further deterioration, 
a means of proper institutional classification, and measures for determining the 
effects of various kinds of therapy or reeducation. (4, p. 1) 


Capps (4) investigated the relationship of various kinds of 
vocabulary function to clinically estimated degrees of mental 
deterioration in “idiopathic” epilepsy. He used a group of seven 
different types of vocabulary tests and the nonvocabulary Babcock 
test of mental efficiency. His results show that there is a reliable, 
consistent, and progressive reduction in the mean scores of all of 
the tests associated with the groups of subjects which had the greater 
amount of mental deterioration. Each of the tests included in the 
study was found to have a significantly high correlation with the 
clinically estimated degrees of mental deterioration, although some 
tests were more closely related to deterioration than others. Capps 
believed his results to have theoretical significance and that they 
contributed to a further clarification and understanding of the 
nature of mental deterioration. 

Other investigations during the past 30 years have shown that 
there is a very great loss of mental efficiency among senile dementia 

* The author expresses her appreciation to Dr. Carney Landis for his sponsorship. of the 
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patients. Yerkes (14) found that officers between the ages of 60 
and 70 averaged about 18 months of mental age below those aged 
20 to 25. Willoughby (13) reported that the parents of his sample 
of 110 children showed a decline to a “pubertal or pre-pubertal 
level” of mental age at age 60. Jones and Conrad (7) placed the 
peak of mental age at 18 to 21 and found a gradual decline to 168 
months at age 55. Weisenberg, Roe, and McBride (11) found low 
negative correlations between test scores and age in their sample of 
adults. Wechsler (10), in standardizing the Bellevue test in 1930, 
found that the mental age declined about 12 months for every to 
years. 

Previous studies have shown that old age is accompanied by 
deterioration. Just what form of deterioration is involved and how 
it is manifested has not been established. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the present investigation was to obtain the follow 


ing information: 

1. What is the relationship of various kinds of vocabulary func 
tioning to mental deterioration shown by psychiatric patients 
diagnosed as senile dementia? 

2. Do the tests devised by Capps offer a valid and/or reliable 
index of deterioration in senile dementia? 

3. Can any conclusions be drawn concerning the similarity of 
deterioration in senile dementia and the other psychoses? 


SUBJECTS 

The subjects used in this investigation consisted of 50 patients of 
the senile dementia type, all residents of the Fairfield State 
Hospital, Newtown, Connecticut. All subjects were selected on the 
basis of the following factors: 

1. Intelligence. Little or no attempt was made to classify either 
the intelligence or the degree of deterioration of senile patients upon 
admittance to the hospital. It was, therefore, found impractical to 
attempt to select subjects on the basis of intelligence scores. It was 
possible by studying the case history of a patient to determine the 
mental level of the patient with some degree of certainty. Such 
factors as background, previous life, schooling, and earning capacity 
were taken into consideration. Subjects were selected from the 
group whose life history indicated that they had had average intelli- 
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rence. Those for whom there was suggestive evidence of having 
been of low-grade intellect or of superior intelligence were not 
ncluded in this study. This basis of selection was adopted in order 

, avoid too wide a range of earlier intelligence; and so to rule out 

possible effects of extremes of intelligence on deterioration. 

2. Education. It would have been desirable to limit the range 
f educational background in the selection of patients, but this was 
ractically impossible, since there was not adequate information on 
this point in the hospital records. The patients themselves, when 
questioned as to how long they went to school and up to what 
rrade, usually would answer: “For a long time,” or “ ’Til I had 
to go to work,” etc. 

A Reading Ability. Since it was not feasibie to select subjects 
on an educational basis, the criterion of literacy was established (the 
subject had to be able to read and write). Again obstacles pre 

nted themselves. The investigator planned to use the reading test 
it year X of the Binet test, but many of the patients could not see 
to read, as glasses were not provided by the hospital. The criterion 
of reading ability then had to be satisfied by simple questioning. 
If a patient answered “Yes, I can read but my eyes are bad and | 
don’t see so well, etc.,” he was accepted as filling the criterion. 

4. Age and Sex. The group of patients chosen for study, those 
suffering from senile dementia, limits itself as to age range. The 
subjects employed in this study range in age from 60 to 85. Sub- 
jects of both sexes were used in this investigation, an equal number 
of each. 

An attempt was also made to control other factors which might 
influence the results. This was a very difficult task, however, with 
the seniles, for old age is so often accompanied by visual, auditory, 
and motor disturbances, and these might easily affect the test results. 
Patients suffering from severe disturbances of the above-named types 
were omitted from the study. Patients who were too badly 
deteriorated or too greatly disturbed to cooperate and to compre- 
hend the directions were not used. The investigator, herself, classi- 


fied each patient studied as showing (a) little deterioration, () mild 


deterioration, and (c) marked deterioration. This classification she 
made on the basis of general behavior and not on the basis of the 


tests employed. 
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TECHNIQUES AND METHODS 


Five different kinds of vocabulary tests were used in this study. 
They were five of the tests used by Capps in his study of deteriora 
tion in epileptics; and according to Capps “each of these tests was 
thought to involve not only a knowledge and use of words but a 
somewhat different aspect of mental functions ” (4). 

Capps advised that the synonym, antonym, and categorization 
tests be administered to small groups of from three to seven sub- 
jects “to prevent the subjects from feeling that they were being 
examined for any personal or individual reason.” In working with 
the seniles, however, this procedure was not feasible. First of all, 
the subjects acted as distractions for each other, and, secondly, each 
subject needed so much individual attention that it was impossible 
to work with even two at one time. As far as the feelings of the 
patients were concerned, there was no obstacle. They were only 
too pleased to be led off from the rest and given some individual 
attention. All five tests were administered orally since most of 
the patients could not see well enough to read. The examiner read 
the questions while the patient had a copy of the test before him. 

The tests used were given in the following order: 

1. A synonym and 

2. An antonym test were used. These tests were found valuable 
in determining the subject’s ability to see relationships between 
words and to differentiate between similarities and differences. For 
each of these tests there was a four-minute time limit. 


3. A categorization test was used to ascertain whether or not the 
subject could classify several “species” words which were related 
to a common “genus” word. A four-minute time limit was used 


in this test. 

4. The word naming test was also used. In order to estimate 
the number of words which could be named within a given time 
limit, the subjects were required to name as many words as they 
could think of in three minutes. The purpose of this was to see 
whether there was a difference in the rate and quantity of the words 
produced by the use of a free association technique. The responses 
were recorded verbatim. 

5. A list of 12 homographs, selected from Lorge’s (7) Semantic 
Count, was presented orally. The list ranged from most commonly 
used words to somewhat rare words. Each word had a minimum 
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of five different meanings. The subjects were asked to give as 
many different meanings as they could for each word within a two 
minute time limit. This type of technique was thought to demon 
strate the ability of the subjects to accomplish a shift from one 
mental activity to another on a verbal basis. 


MetuHop oF Scorinc Tests 

1. On both the antonym and the synonym tests an item was 
scored as correct when the exact antonym or the exact synonym was 
chosen. If partially related words were chosen for any single item, 
the item was not considered as correct. Each item was given a 
credit of one point. The total possible number of points on each 
the antonym and synonym test was 25. 

2. In the categorization test, each item was scored as correct only 
when all three of the words which were related to the stimulus 
word were chosen. Each correct item was given one point credit. 
The total possible number of points was 25. 

3. The score on the homograph test was first determined by 

inting all of the different correct meanings which were given for 
the entire list of 12 words. One point was given each correct word. 
The total possible number of points is unknown. For analytical 


purposes, the test was rescored in order to record the number of 


stimulus words for which at least one correct meaning was given. 
Next, the number of stimulus words for which two correct and 
completely different meanings were given was listed. Then the 
number of stimulus words for which three correct and completely 
different meanings were given was also tabulated. Meanings were 
scored as different if they indicated what was considered to be a 
true mental shift. 

4. In scoring the word naming test, which required the subjects 
to name as many words as they could think of within a fixed time 
limit, a record was made of the total number of words named. 
Each word was counted as one point. There is no way of deter- 
mining what the total possible number of points would be. Count- 
ing and long sentences were not scored. 


RESULTS 


The mean scores and standard deviations of each of the tests 
included in this study were computed for the three separate groups 
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of subjects, each group representing a different level of mental 
deterioration. These results are presented in Table 1. Critical 
ratios of the differences in the mean score between each pair of 
groups were computed for each test. Table 2 shows these critical 


ratios for the possible group comparisons. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN Scores AND STANDARD Deviations oN ALL Tests For Susyects IN Eacu 
GrRouUP AND FOR THE ComMBINED ToTtat Group 


CATEGORI 
No SYNONYM ANT* ZATION HoMoOGRAPH 


Least Deterioration 
Mild Deterioration 
Most Deterioration 


Combined Total 


Criticat Ratios oF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEANS oF Successive Levets 
OF DETERIORATION ON ALL TEsTs 


| | 
Groups Comparep | Synonym | AnTonyM |CaTEcorization| Homocrapn | Worp Naminc 


} 


ee —EEEE————e 


Least vs. Mild 
Deterioration 
Mild vs. Most 
Deterioration 
Least vs. Most 
Deterioration 9.5 8.4 





The results establish the fact that the general level of vocabulary 
functioning, as measured by the tests employed in this study, shows 
a positive relationship to the estimated levels of mental deterioration 
in senile dementia. 

Reliably high critical ratios were obtained in the comparison of 
the mean scores of all the three possible pairs of levels of mental 
deterioration on the synonym and antonym tests. The mildly 
deteriorated group shows a reliably inferior score on the synonym 
and antonym tests when compared to the least deteriorated group. 
The synonym, antonym, categorization, and homograph test scores 
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show a reliable difference between the mildly deteriorated and the 
most deteriorated group. The most conspicuous difference is found 
in the reliably higher mean scores of the least deteriorated group as 


compared with those of the most deteriorated group on all the five 


sts. ‘There is a marked tendency for the group of subjects char- 

terized by a greater degree of mental deterioration to show an 

cre asingly lower mean score on all tests. The more deteriorated 
the patient, the lower his scores on all of the tests included in this 
study. 

What are the general characteristics of each test used in the study 
ind what is the relationship of these tests to mental deterioration? 
[he reliably lower mean scores on the categorization test made by 
the mildly deteriorated as compared with those made by the most 
deteriorated group and those of the least deteriorated as compared 
with those of the most deteriorated group are evidence of a marked 
loss in the ability of deteriorated subjects to classify words into 
appropriate categories. From mere observation of the more 
deteriorated patients it appears that they have difficulty in grasping 
the general principle underlying the test as a whole, z.¢., the group- 
ing together of words which are related to the stimulus word. 

The results of the word naming test show that the mean number 
of words which could be named within a given time limit is 
decreased, although not reliably so, with both the mild and the 
most deteriorated group of patients. There must then be a marked 
limitation in the quantitative production of words with increased 
deterioration. Capps (4) pointed out that such results might “indi- 
cate a paucity of ideational association as well as a limitation in the 
ability to express words orally.” These findings are relevant to 
Bleuler’s (2) conception of deterioration as due to a weakening in 
the associative links. All of the subjects scored very low on the 
word naming test; the critical ratios between the mildly deteriorated 
and least deteriorated groups and between the mildly deteriorated 
and the most deteriorated groups are not significant; only the 
critical ratio between the least deteriorated and the most deteriorated 
groups shows a reliable difference between those levels. Therefore, 
although the word naming test does indicate a decreasing ability 
to name words with an increase in deterioration, this test cannot 
be considered a reliable index of deterioration in senile dementia. 
It is possible, however, that because all of the subjects used in this 
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study were so badly deteriorated this test had no discriminative 


value. 

The reduction in the scores on the synonym and antonym tests 
with the levels showing increased mental deterioration would seem 
to indicate a loss in the ability to comprehend the relationships 
between words and to differentiate between similarities and 
differences. 

The homograph test seems to demonstrate that deteriorated 
patients find difficulty in accomplishing shifts from one type of 
word meaning to another. The least deteriorated group would 
give, on the average, two meanings for most of the stimulus words 
while the most deteriorated group could give, on the average, less 
than one meaning per word. On this test, too, most of the patients 
did poorly. The critical ratio between the least deteriorated and 
the mildly deteriorated groups is not a significant one; the critical 
ratio between the mildly deteriorated and the most deteriorated 
groups and between the least deteriorated and the most deteriorated 
groups is significant. This test, too, may have been on too high a 
level to discriminate reliably between the levels. This test is not 
a reliable index of deterioration in senile dementia. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE DATA 


1. The data obtained from the use of the synonym and antonym 
tests included in this study show a consistent, progressive, and 
reliable tendency toward a reduction in the scores associated with 
the subjects showing the greater degree of mental deterioration as 
judged by the general behavior of the individual. 

2. The categorization, word naming, and homograph tests give 
a differential value among the groups, but this discriminative power 
is not statistically reliable. As shown in Table 2, the critical ratios 
between the various groups for the synonym and antonym tests are 
all over 3.0, this ratio being an index of significant difference. For 
the categorization test, the critical ratio between the least and mild 
deterioration group is 2.4 and, therefore, does not show a significant 
difference. This same test does prove reliable for differentiating 
between the mild and most deteriorated group and the least and 
most deteriorated group. The homograph test does not differentiate 
significantly between those least and those mildly deteriorated, the 
critical ratio being 1.8. The test is reliable between “mild” and 
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“most” and between “least” and most,” the ratios being 6.9 and 
6.8 respectively. The word naming test gave a critical ratio of 0.41 
between the “least” and “mild”; 2.5 between “mild” and “most”: 
22 between “least” and “most.” This test then has shown a reliable 
difference only between the least and most deteriorated. 


TABLE 3 
HoMocRAPHS 


Average Number of Stimulus Words for Which One or More Meanings Were Given 
NuMBER OF MEANINGS PER Worp 


RSUES fora 1-MEAN- | 2-MEAN 3-MEAN | 4-MEAN 5-MEAN 
oF No oO} 


. ING | INGS INGS | INGS INGS 
SuBJECTS | Worps 


Least 
Deterioration 
Mild 
Deterioration 
Most 
Deterioration 


* One person gave four meanings for five words 
t One person gave three meanings for onc word. 


2. The synonym, antonym, categorization, homograph, and word 
naming tests are all valid indicators of deterioration. Each of these 
tests shows a consistent and progressive tendency toward a reduction 
in the scores associated with the subjects showing the greater degree 
of mental deterioration. 

4. The reduction in the mean score on each of the tests with 
increased deterioration seems to indicate not only an impairment 
in vocabulary functioning but an impairment in possibly related 
aspects of mental functions as well. 

5. An analysis of the homograph test shows that the more 
deteriorated patients are not capable of giving as many meanings 
per word as the less deteriorated patients. A possible interpretation 
is that the deteriorated patients are less able to accomplish a mental 
shift from one type of meaning to another. 


6. Vocabulary functioning, as measured by the tests in this study, 


does not remain constant or unchanged in the type of mental 
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deterioration which is present in senile dementia. Therefore, the 
native intellectual capacity of the deteriorated patients could not 
be estimated on the basis of any of the vocabulary tests which were 
given. 

Discussion 


In the case histories of all of these patients there was a diagnosis 
of “senile dementia, simple.” Although all five tests used in this 
study are valid tests of deterioration in the group tested, they ar 
not all reliable. The investigator, therefore, suggests that th 
synonym and antonym tests are a valid and reliable measure of 
deterioration in senile dementia. On the basis of classification into 
levels of deterioration as outlined in this study, groups of seniles 
may be selected who will respond, to some degree, to remedial 
measures and special attention. Certain other tests which had been 
given to the patients by the hospital psychologists and psychiatrists 
seemed to have no discriminative value so far as deterioration was 
concerned. The mental makeup of all those who had been tested 
was reported in the hospital record as “normal”; orientation for 
almost all was reported as completely lacking; and in the cases 
where there was a record of some orientation this did not correlate 
positively with anything else found. On tests involving school 
knowledge, general information, insight, and judgment, the hospital 
records showed that all of the patiests did about equally poorly. 
Again, the investigator wishes to point out that the Capps synonym 
and antonym tests were valid and reliable tests for the group tested. 

It was impossible to find any test which had been used which 
showed unimpaired ability and which could be used as a base from 
which deterioration could be measured. If, however, further studies 
on larger groups show that the above named tests are reliable and 
valid, it will not be necessary to establish any other base from which 
to measure deterioration. Instead, the Capps synonym and antonym 
tests may be used to obtain indices of deterioration. 

Gilbert points out: 


There is a general and marked deterioration on all types of efficiency tests but 
deterioration is greatest on tests involving learning and formation of new asso 
ciations, facility of perceiving relations, retention and motor ability and least on 
tests such as the giving of opposites, general information, and simple repetitions. (5) 


This is corroborated by the results of the present study. It is 
evidently because of this great deterioration on tests involving 
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) 


facility of perceiving relations that the categorization test had to be 
discarded as being unreliable. If deterioration in this function 
is so great for the senile, then it cannot be used as a discriminative 
measure between groups. On the other hand, the antonym test, 
which involved the giving of opposites, is a valid and reliable test. 
Deterioration in the senile patient does seem to resemble deteriora 
yn in the epileptic—a lowering of the whole intellectual level. 

- very fact that the same tests are valid for both groups seems 


) point to a similarity in what is being tested; in this case the 


deterioration involved in simple senile dementia and in “idiopathic” 
epilepsy. The mean scores and variability on all tests for subjects 
in each group and for the combined total group are somewhat lower 
for the seniles than for the epileptics, but this difference does not 
detract from the general similarity of tendency. 

It has been noted that senile patients failed to recall or to utilize 
recent experiences even when older ones could be recalled. 
Psychiatric literature records this retrograde amnesia as common, 
also, in general paralysis, psychoses with arteriosclerosis, and 
Korsakoff’s syndrome, but such a deficit is not considered charac- 
teristic in the “functional disorders.” Simmins (9) showed that, of 
the types of patients in her group, only patients with the senile 
psychoses, general paralysis, and epilepsy performed below normal 
on her memory tests when general ability (g) was partialed out. 
Wells and Martin (12), in testing 111 patients on a memory test, 
found that the average of the senile group fell to the 53rd percentile 
of the normal group, and the average of the paretics to the 68th 
percentile, while that of the manic depressives fell only to the 74th 
percentile and that of the schizophrenics to the 82nd percentile. 

According to Hunt and Cofer: 

} 


The deficit shown in the “organic” psychoses, in the aged, and in cases of ; 
brain injury we should attribute largely to damage to the neural structures und 
lying these performances. Such a deficit may show as reduced modifiability 
as inability in performances where many attitudes or tasks must be sustained 
multaneousiy or in performances that involve shifting readily from one 
to another. The deficit in the “functional” psychoses, and particularly in scl 
phrenia, we conceive as an extinction of standards for performance and of ti 
skills that have been socially rewarded. (6) 


Cameron (3) pointed out that it was very significant that his 
senile group, in spite of devastating memory deficits and hopeless 
disorientation, in its use of the instruments of communication was 
definitely superior to his schizophrenics who were well oriented. 
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“The seniles were much more given to self-criticism in relation to 
their performance of the task. Many of them expressed uncertainty 
and dissatisfaction with their results by remarking on their own 
inadequacy.” Cameron points out further that the seniles, to a 
much greater degree than the schizophrenics, had the social capacity 
for anticipating or adopting the attitude of the other person. 

We seem to be dealing with different processes: the schizo- 
phrenic for the most part gradually withdraws from the bvsiness 
of life. He has been unsuccessful in maintaining satisfactory rela- 
tionships. The senile patient, on the other hand, has made satis- 
factory and adequate adjustments throughout a long life. The 
senile’s deterioration is not a voluntary withdrawal from life; rather, 
he is forced, and against his will, to withdraw because of failing 
machinery. 

The results obtained from the Capps tests link up senile dementia 
with “idiopathic” epilepsy and give strength to the idea that the 
course of deterioration in epilepsy resembles that in senile dementia. 
On the basis of other studies already mentioned and the personal 
observation of this investigator the following hypothesis is pre- 
sented: Deterioration in senile dementia follows the same course 
as deterioration in epilepsy; but the course of deterioration in schizo- 
phrenics and in manic-depressives is most probably a different path. 


SUMMARY 


The general purpose of this investigation was to study the rela- 
tionship of various kinds of vocabulary functioning to mental dete 
rioration of the type senile dementia, and to determine whether or 
not a given set of tests, namely, those devised by Capps, offers a valid 
and reliable index of deterioration. The subjects used in this study 
consisted of fifty patients, male and female, of the type senile 
dementia, simplex, all residents of the Fairfield State Hospital in 
Newtown, Connecticut. All possible controls of mental capacity, 
education, age, and background were maintained. The investigator 
grouped the patients as least, mild, and most deteriorated. This 
method is far from satisfactory, but was the only possible means 
of differentiation among the group. A group of five different types 
of vocabulary tests was used. These tests seemed to measure not 
only a knowledge of word meaning and usage, but also possibly 
related aspects of mental functioning. 
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The results show that there is a reliable, consistent, and progres- 
sive reduction in the mean scores of the synonym and antonym tests 
associated with the groups of subjects which had the greater amount 
of mental deterioration. 

Since the factors of education, background, mental capacity, and 
age were controlled as well as possible, it is felt that these could not 
have had any significant influence on the test scores and that, there- 
fore, the impairment was principally, if not entirely, due to mental 
deterioration. 

Vocabulary functioning has long been recognized as a close asso- 
ciate of the development of intelligence and general mental func- 
tioning; these studies tend to indicate that vocabulary functioning 
is also closely related to the deterioration of mental functioning. 

Not only do each of the separate vocabulary tests show a progres- 
sive impairment in the ability to deal with word meanings, but they 
also reflect an impairment in related aspects of mental functioning. 

Previous findings have indicated that the vocabulary test score 
tends to remain relatively constant and unchanged in deterioration 
as opposed to nonvocabulary test scores. On the basis of this 
premise, the “Efficiency Index” has been set up by Babcock (1), 
which is said to measure accurately the degree of mental deterior1- 
tion. This study shows, however, that vocabulary functioning does 
not remain constant; on the contrary, these tests involving vocabu- 
lary functioning have served as means of discriminating among 
deteriorated patients and have given measures of deterioration. 

The synonym and antonym tests are offered as a reliable and 
valid measure of mental deterioration in senile dementia. These 
tests should be of aid in classifying patients. 
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4 FOLLOWUP OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES AFTER 
EIGHTEEN YEARS 


BY GEORGE A. MUENCH 


He concept of feeblemindedness has gradually been undergoing 

1 revision in recent years. Until a comparatively short time ago, 
blemindedness had been considered by most people to be incur- 
ble and that the best that society could do with such individuals 
to institutionalize them in order to prevent them from becom- 

: delinquent and from propagating their kind. Feebleminded- 


ss is no longer being looked upon as an incurable entity, however, 


but rather as a condition which may well be remediable. Conse- 
juently, this study has been an attempt to investigate whether or not 
mental and social rehabilitation of mental defectives is possible. 

Many studies have attempted to determine the relative constancy 
f the intelligence quotient of mental defectives by retesting such 
individuals at various periods after the IQ had been established by 
previous testing. Many other studies have been made in an attempt 
to ascertain the degree of social adjustment that individuals who had 
riginally been diagnosed as feebleminded had been able to attain 
in our complex society. Few, if any studies, however, have been 
made combining the concept of the constancy of the IQ and the 
social adjustment of a group of feebleminded individuals after a 
period of years. It is the purpose of this study, therefore, to attempt 
to lend more evidence to both of these concepts by testing the intelli- 
gence and evaluating the social adjustment of a group of individuals 
eighteen years after they had originally been diagnosed as mental 


lefectives. 


THE ProBpLEM AND PROCEDURE 


In 1925 Mary E. Adams, under the direction of Edgar A. Doll, 
published a thesis entitled Differential Diagnosis of Borderline 
Feeblemindedness. As subjects for her thesis, Miss Adams selected 
40 boys from the Opportunity School in Columbus, Ohio, who, at 
the time of her study, were diagnosed as mental defectives. ‘The 

rticular group of boys used in the study were selected because of 


4) 
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their homogeneity—they were between 13 and 14 years of age, of 
native white parentage, educationally retarded, without physical 
handicaps, not seriously delinquent, and of inferior mental ability. 


The battery of tests Miss Adams utilized as group tests were the 
Ohio Literacy, the Army Alpha, the Myers Mental Measure, the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Series I, the Monroe Silent Reading 
Test 1, and the Cleveland Survey Test in Arithmetic. Among th 
individual tests used were the Stanford-Binet (1916), the Porteus 
Maze, the Witmer Formboard, and the Smedley group of anthropo 
metric measurements. In addition to the psychometric examination, 
each boy was studied with reference to his “recreational interests, 
companions, habits, disposition, mood, and general makeup.” 

It was the purpose of the writer in the present study to find as 
many as possible of these individuals who were still living in 
Columbus in order to attempt to determine the degree of social 
adjustment which they had made, their present level of intelligence, 
and their personal histories since leaving the Opportunity School. 
Consequently, a fairly thorough investigation of the city of Colum 
bus was made, and some data on 18 of the individuals were 
discovered. However, due to the complexity and motility of a 
wartime society, it was found possible to give a full battery of tests 
to only the eight more readily accessible individuals in the group. 
Of the eight individuals given the full battery of tests, four were 
originally diagnosed as being definitely feebleminded, and four as 
borderline. The tests given to these eight individuals in the present 
investigation were the 1916 and 1937 revisions of the Stanford-Binet, 
the Army Alpha, the Ohio Literacy, the Stanford Achievement 
Intermediate Reading Test, the Porteus Maze, and the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. 


DIscussION AND RESULTS 


In presenting the results of this study it seemed feasible to the 
writer to present, first, the data concerned with the change in IQ 
by presenting a composite picture of the results obtained from the 
eight individuals which were given a rather complete psychometric 
examination, and, secondly, the data concerned with social adjust 
ment of the group as a whole. As a preface to this discussion it 
must be recognized that it is entirely possible that the individuals 
that were located for this followup represent a selected group. 
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However, if this be true, it is difficult to ascertain what these selec 

tive factors may be in view of the fact that exactly one-half of the 
‘individuals located for the followup were considered in the original 
tudy as being definitely feebleminded, and the other one-half were 
considered to be definitely borderline or dull-normal individuals. 
This does not preclude, however, the possibility that this group was 
, selected one, although it is not possible at this time to determine 


what factors are important in this selection. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF [Q CHANGES 


[t was evident in the comparison of the results of the eight cases 


in 1925 and in 1943 that there was a general trend in the direction 


f positive change toward improvement in most of the tests, both 
in MA and in the IQ. As a change in MA is to be expected with 
growth when an individual is under 16 years of age, it is the chang- 
ing aspect of the IQ which is of primary importance, and conse 


quently it seemed advisable to change all the test scores into an IQ 


TABLE 1 


CoMPARISON OF IQ’s OsTAINED ON Various TESTS WITH THE SAMI 


rD BINET 


MoNROE AND 
On10 STANFORD 


LITERACY READING + 


07 | 7 ) 72 Hl Could 
not do 
62 7 IV IV 
oy | | , . 9. 5 - V V 
81 | | 58 , c Vv IVA 
79 | ¢ 5! ) + | o2 | I | IVA 
104 ( , r ( VI VIll 
83 : ( o | VIII VI 
91 88 | 82 | 8 o8 | VI VI 


j 


Mean 64.9 80.3 


Difference 15.4 


* Difference between 1916 Binet given in 1925 ¢ 1937 Binet given in 1943 


tIn grade levels 
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which could be comparable to the original Stanford-Binet IQ 
Consequently, in the tests used for comparison an adult basal age 
of 16 years has arbitrarily been chosen as the CA used to obtain 
the IQ, even for those tests in which an IQ is not generally given. 
This is done, of course, in the anticipation of obtaining m 
adequately comparable scores. Table 1 shows graphically th: 
vidual changes in the IQ in the various tests for the eight subjects, 
whose median age at the time of the original testing was 12 years 
10 months. 

In order to ascertain for certain whether or not the change 
the various test scores are true and significant changes, it seemed 
advisable to submit them to statistical treatment. Because of th 
limited number of cases, Fisher’s ¢-score was used, a statistical devic 
which is a measure of consistency similar to the “standard deviation 
of the difference,” but useful when the number of cases is below 20. 
Table 2 indicates the degree of the significance of the difference 
between the various tests taken by the same group of eight indi 
viduals in 1925, and then again in 1943. 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT DiFFERENCES OBTAINED ON Various Tests WITH THE SAME Grot 
IN 1925 AND 1943 


DATE OF MEAN 
TESTING 1Q 


Stanford-Binet 1916 
Porteus Maze 
Army Alpha 


Ohio Literacy 
44 


r F II-VI 


Monroe and Stanford Reading 
II-VI 


* The probability that the difference is not a true difference. 
t Month differences in grade levels. 
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his table indicates clearly that the differences obtained in the 
; of this group on the 1916 Stanford-Binet, the Army Alpha, 
nd the Porteus Maze were true and significant differences. This 
vident from the fact that the probability that the difference 1s 
a true difference is less than one chance in 100 by the use of 
Fisher ¢ device. 
On the Ohio Literacy Test and on the reading tests such a true 
ference was not found to be evident. In comparing the scores on 
Literacy Test, the IQ scores were used, but in the comparison 
he reading tests, month differences in grade levels between the 
nroe Reading Test given in the original study and the Stanford 
Achievement Reading Test given in the followup were used as the 
means for comparison. This was, of course, a crude evaluation, 
it seemed to be the only feasible means of comparison. The 
rences found by the use of Fisher’s ¢ indicate clearly that the 
lifferences in the Ohio Literacy Test scores and in the reading test 
scores are not true and significant differences. Consequently, if 
these tests gave a fair estimate of reading ability, it would seem that 
the increase in the other test performances could not be directly 
ittributable to a change in reading ability. The increase in scores 
on the Stanford-Binet, Army Alpha, and Porteus Maze seems to be 
brought about in spite of, rather than because of, increased reading 
ability. 


Factors INvoLtvep in IQ CHANGE 


It would seem to be highly important from a prognostic point of 
view if we could discover just what factors were important in bring- 
ing about the increase in IQ in this group of mental defectives. 
Consequently, it was deemed advisable to attempt to ascertain 
whether or not any of the tests were indicative of future success 
from the point of view of the increase in IQ. Table 3 presents the 
cases in order of the degree of increase in Binet IQ from 1925 to 
1943, and then gives the comparable IQ score of various indices in 


an attempt to ascertain whether or not prediction of the increase 
in IQ can be made from any of them. 
from Table 3 there seems to be no general trend in the original 


data from which we might have adequately predicted the increase 
in IQ that did eventually occur. However, in order to be sure that 
there was no significant correlation between any of the test scores 
and the degree of change in IQ, each test was correlated by the 
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rank-difference method with the change in IQ. The results indj 
cated that there is no significant correlation between any of the tests 
or the social scale and the degree of change of the IQ. Conse 
quently, we can readily see that none of the early tests predict 
whether an individual would show an increase in IQ, or where he 
would stand in relation to the others in the original group. Conse. 
quently, we are forced to the decision that for this particular 


TABLE 3 
CoMPARISON OF IQ’s OsTaInep ON Various Tests witH THE CHANGE IN Biner [0 


l 
CHANGI PoRTEUS BINE? ARMY Onto Social 
IN BINET | IQ IN | TQuw Atpna | LITERACY | INDEX 


| 
1Q 1925 | 1925 IQ In 1925 IQ IN 1925 IN 1925 


690 
98 
59 
B4 
65 
77 
67 


55 


Cs 
Cs 
Cs 
Cy 
Cs 
Cy 
Ce 
C 


group, at least, there is nothing in the original data which ade 
quately predicts the changes found. 


SociaL ADJUSTMENT 


In considering the social adjustment of these individuals, the 
major point of emphasis seems to be that here is a group of indi 
viduals classified as mental defectives, making an adequate social 
adjustment in the same city in which they had been thus classified 
18 years before. The degree of adjustment varied, of course, with 
the individual, but all of them seemed to be making a constructive 
contribution to society in some way or another, many of them being 
valuable cogs in our country’s war machine. «In considering the 
data concerning the social adjustment of these individuals, it seemed 
advisable to present the voluminous material in graphic form so 
that a comparison of the individuals could be made in a more 
concise manner. Table 4 presents graphically the important aspects 
of the individual’s personal and family adjustment. 

It is interesting to note from these data that all but one of these 
mental defectives is married, although one individual has been 





= 
> 
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divorced and married again. The lengths of their marriages hay 
ranged from one to fifteen years, the average length of marriag 
being nine years. Although in the main, the neighborhood local 
of these individuals is inferior, three of the families live in a fairly 
nice residential section of the city, and the individual with a prog 
nosis in the original study as being the most inferior individual with 
the least chance to succeed owns his own home at the present tim 
It is also interesting to note that none of these individuals have a 
record of court commitment in their adult years for any serious 


crime against society. ‘ 
Table 5, which is concerned with the vocational and economi 


adjustment of these individuals, indicates that each of the men has 
a socially acceptable job with salaries at the present time ranging 
from $38 to $55 per week. Over the past five years all of these men 
have been working regularly with an average salary ranging from 
$25 to $45 per week. Five of the eight men have worked with th 
same company for periods ranging from three to fourteen years. 
In every case, the individuals have planned for the future to the 
extent that each family had some type of life insurance policy rang 
ing from $500 to $4,500. Six of the individuals own automobiles, 
and six have much of their own furniture. In all cases there seemed 
to be an adequate social and economic adjustment to our complex 
society. 

It was also felt advisable to rate these individuals according to a 
scale whereby individual differences in social status might be ascer 
tained. Since the Vineland Social Maturity Scale is perhaps the 
best objective scale available to determine the social competency of 
individuals, this scale was utilized in the anticipation that it would 
afford a clear differentiation of the social competency of the indi- 
viduals. In addition to this objective scale, the writer attempted to 
construct a scale evaluating the social competence which might 
more adequately apply to this particular group. Consequently, ten 
items were chosen, and by means of the paired-comparison method 
an evaluation of the social competency according to these ten traits 
was ascertained. These traits included present and past family 
relationships, physical home environment, vocational adjustment, 
economic status, organizational memberships, other extra-home 
activities, neighborhood status, educational progress, and emotional 
maturity. This is admittedly a crude and necessarily subjective 
evaluation, but it does give some indication of the social and eco 
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nomic competency of the individuals as the writer found them to 
be. Then by the use of the rank correlation method, the relative 
social adjustment of these individuals was ascertained. 

After discovering the degree of social and economic adjustment 
by this scale, it seemed advisable to ascertain what relationship 
existed between this social scale and the change in IQ. Table 6 
indicates this relationship graphically. 


TABLE 6 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF THE SoctaAL ApyJUSTMENT oF Eicut Mentat Derecrives 
ro CHANGE IN IQ 


Soc ial Scale ° 
Change in IQ * 


* Indicates rank-order of indiv 


The table indicates that there is a correlation of .66 of the degree 
of social adjustment and the change in IQ. Although this is not 
an exceptionally high correlation, it is significantly in the right 
direction. It may be true that these subjective judgments of social 
competence may have been influenced by the degree of intelligence 
of the individual, although most of the items were such that a fairly 
objective analysis could be made, and this social scale had a corre 
lation of .84 with the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. At any rate, 
from these data there seems to be a certain relationship between 
social competence and the changing IQ which deserves further 
investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Of 40 individuals who had been classified during adolescence 
as mentally defective, 18 were still living in the city where the 
original diagnosis had been made eighteen years before. 

2. Eight of this group of 18 mental defectives have been tested, 
and show a marked increase in test rating on the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test. The mean increase of the group on the 1916 
Binet was 3 years and 6 months in mental age, and 15.4 points in 
IQ. The mean increase on the 1937 revision was 4 years and I 
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month in mental age, and 27.2 points in IQ. This difference is 


additionally significant since the mean age of the group was 13 
rs 10 months at the time of the original testing. 

2. There also seems to be a considerable increase in performance 

the Army Alpha, the mean IQ increase being 10.8 points; and 
an increase of 24.0 points on the Porteus Maze. ‘The increases on 
the Ohio Literacy and reading tests were insignificant, and it seemed 
evident that the increases in IQ were not due to increased reading 
ability. 

;. There was a correlation of .66 between the changes in Binet 
IO and the degree of social adjustment as measured by a paired 
comparison method on ten items. 

5. At the present time, seven out of eight of these mental defec 
tives are married, and four of the married men have a total of 12 
ildren. 

6. Every man of the eight has a socially acceptable job with an 
average weekly salary of from $35 to $55, and an average weekly 
salary of $25 to $45 over a period of the last five years. 

None of the individuals has a court record for any serious crime 
ociety in their adult years. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The data regarding these eight men who were classified 18 years 
ago as mental defectives prove conclusively that some feebleminded 
and borderline individuals can and do make suitable adjustments 
in our complex society. As more and more evidence is tending to 
affirm this fact, we realize that feebleminded children need not be 
discarded by society as useless entities. It seems, instead, that it is 
probable that the majority of these individuals are potential civilian 
assets, who can be developed into real assets if the proper training 
1S provided. 

In consideration of what may be the best possible educational 
opportunities for mental defectives, it is interesting to note that in 
studies like the one made by Minogue (4) with feebleminded 
persons under institutional care there was relatively little change 


in IQ, and what change did occur was primarily in the direction of 


loss in IQ. Other studies made of mental defectives under institu- 
tional care bear out this same conclusion that little change in IQ 
seems possible under institutional conditions. 
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Not enough research has been done as yet in studies of mental 
defectives in which the change or constancy of IQ is ascertained 
over a period of years outside of institutions. However, studies lik. 
the ones Baller (1) and Fairbanks (3) conducted, whereby the social 
adjustment of mental defectives was ascertained after these indi 
viduals had lived in society for a number of years, and studies lik 
the present study, in which the IQ increased considerably in every 
case as the individuals were living in “normal” society, seem to 
indicate that perhaps the best possible method of dealing with many 
mental defectives is not to institutionalize them, but to give them 


special educational training, while at the same time affording them 


the opportunity actually to live in the society to which they need 
to adjust. The opportunity of the stimulation of community life 
would appear to have a definitely positive effect on both social and 
mental development which the institutionalized individuals cannot 
hope to acquire. This point of view at the present time is purely 
a speculative possibility based on all too meager evidence, but if 
these mental defectives can be trained to become valuable and useful 
citizens, and the existing evidence seems to point to this possibility, 
then every effort should be made to provide such training and 
education outside of the institution for the feebleminded, for both 
the individual and society should richly benefit. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF INDIAN CHILDREN AS 
MEASURED BY A PERFORMANCE SCALE * 
BY ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
Committee n Hus » D 


HIS invesugavion Was undertaken to find out 1n what 


| children of several Indian tribes in the plains and Southwest 


d from tribe to tribe and from community to communit' 


ways 


thin a tribe in their performance on a standard intelligence 


\ secondary purpose of this study was to find out how the India: 


ldren compared with white children on this test. The test i 


rmance test of intelligence, rather than a paper and pencil test 


Kil 


neri 
Lil 
, 


It requires a minimum of acquaintance with the English languag 


The intelligence test was only one of a number of techniques us 
the Study of Indian Education. The test results gain meani: 


hrough being combined with the results of a variety of other t 
ics, and when all the data are combined we have a unifi 


ture of personality development in society. Articles reporting 
1] 


rully 


| 
n 
4 


results of a single technique, such as this one, will b 
nderstood and our purpose fuily realized only when they 


tudied in the larger context of the research project as a whole. 


Ml 


Students of racial psychology have made comparative studies o 
lligence, hoping to determine whether the intelligence of ot! 


il groups is as high, higher, or lower than that of whites 


American society. A large variety of tests, in the main representa 
} 


of those developed for and used with white school child 


ive been applied to the study of intelligence in other racial grouy 
Anthre pologists have been critical of these studies and have tended 
to attribute differences in test performance to cultural diff 


rather than to innate differences in intelligence.“-Blackwood st: 


* This is one of a series of articles repor 
hildren. Techniques used in the 
, and medical science R 
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on Human Development of 
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particularly the factors of language, speed, and motivation as well 
as problems of selection and social status.’ ¢-Klineberg lays special 
emphasis on the speed factor among the factors to be considered 


in interpreting intellectual differences between ethnic groups.’ 

Numerous studies of “racial mental differences” are reported in 
the literature. The following is a brief summary of the studies o| 
the intelligence of Indian groups in particular, including the tests 
used and the results obtained. +The earliest reported study dates 
back to 1914 when Rowe administered Stanford-Binet examinations 
to 268 Indians and found 94 per cent of them to be below the 
norm for whites on the basis of chronological age.* Hunter and 
Sommermeier in 1921 gave the Otis Classification Test to 715 mixed 
and full-blood Indians and found a correlation of .41 between degree 
of white blood and IQ.* Garth et al.* administered the National 
Intelligence Test to Indians of various tribes and localities, as well 
as to Mexicans and other ethnic groups. His findings substantiate 
largely those of Hunter and Sommermeier. Garth found Mexicans 
to do better than full-blood Indians, but not so well as mixed-blood 
Indians. Garth and his associates ° also found public-school Indian 
students to be slightly superior to U.S. Government School Indians, 
and a rise in IQ with school grade. The last finding led Garth to 
weight heavily the factor of education in test performancé—Haught'* 
administered the Pintner-Cunningham Mental Test to little chil 
dren, the National Intelligence Test to children of intermediat: 
age, and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability to those in the 
upper age-levels.“He concluded that “Indians make lower scores 
than whites because they are lower in native ability.”*-The results 
heretofore described were obtained mainly with the use of paper- 
and-pencil tests of general intelligence in which the verbal com- 
ponent is quite prominent. 
_ These studies of Indians using verbal intelligence tests give results 
rather similar to the well-known studies by Sherman, Gordon, and 

1 Blackwood, B. M. A study of mental testing in relation to anthropology. Ment. Meas 
Monogr., 1927, Ser. 4 (Dec.). 

2 Klineberg, O. An experimental study of speed and other factors in “racial” differences 
Arch. Psychol., 1928, 15, No. 93. Pp. 109. 

8 Summarized by Garth, T. R. Race psychology: A study of racial mental differences 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, Chaps. 4 and 5. 

* Hunter, W. S., & Sommermeier, E. The relation of degree of Indian blood to score on 
the Otis Intelligence Test. J]. comp. Psychol., 1922, 2, 257-277. 

5 Ibid. Also see Garth, T. R., “The intelligence of full-blood Indians,” J. appl. Psychol., 


1925, 9, 382-389. 
® Haught, B. F. Mental growth of the Southwestern Indian. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 
18, 137-142. 
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thers on white children living in isolated mountain hollows in 
Virginia, on canal-boats in England, and in isolated rural areas, 
where there is very little schooling. These children tend to fall 
below the average of white children, and to suffer a decrease in 
IO as they grow older. Such findings suggest that the observed 
differences of intelligence may not be due to racial differences. 

To determine the effect of language on test results, Jameson and 
Sandiford ‘ administered both nonlanguage and language tests of 
intelligence to 717 mixed-blood Indians and obtained a difference 
of 5 points in IQ in favor of the nonlanguage test. The more sig 
nificant attempts to appraise the intelligence of Indians within the 
past 10 to 15 years have been made with the use of performance 
or relatively “culture-free” tests. 

Klineberg administered the Pintner-Paterson series of six tests 
to Indian and white children on the Yakima Indian Reservation and 
found (1) that Indian children took longer with form boards but 
made fewer errors, (2) that comparison of Indian and white groups 
n terms of total number of points obtained on the Pintner-Paterson 
Point Scale showed no differences between the two because the 
Indians made up in accuracy for their inferior speed, and (3) that 
correspondence of score with degree of white blood was lacking. 
Whereas preceding investigations pointed to the superiority of the 
whites over the Indians on tests of intelligence, Klineberg’s study 
is among the first to offer contradictory evidence and to suggest 
that test performance may be affected by cultural factors. 

A later study by Garth and Smith,’ employing a nonlanguage 
and a language test with the same subjects, found (1) that Indian 
children show consistently a performance on the Pintner-Paterson 
test more nearly equal to white performance than they do on the 
verbal test, (2) that the IQ’s on the performance test were 10-14 
points higher than those on the verbal test. 

In more recent testings on Indian children, the general contention 
has been that the verbal component in tests of general intelligence 


handicaps the Indian child. Tests that are relatively culture-free, 


of a performance variety, are considerably more appropriate than 
tests requiring facility with the English language’ for use with 
Indian children. 


umeson, E., & Sandiford, I The mental capacity of Southern Ontario Indian ] 
Psychol., 1928, 19, 536-551 

Garth, T. R., & Smith, O. D. The performance of full-blooded Indians on language 

1 non-language intelligence tests. This JourNAL, 1937, 34, 376-381 
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Some experimenters have tried to develop tests of intelligence for 
Indians consisting of tasks which are familiar to Indian children, 
But no standardized test of this kind has yet been produced. 
Dr. Grace Arthur” has reported some experiences with testing 
Indian children. She administered the Arthur and the Stanford 
Binet to Indian children of elementary- and high-school age, and 
found the median IQ to be considerably higher on the Arthur Test. 
Cattell “’ experimented with the Stanford-Binet, the American 
Council on Education’s Psychological Examination (arithmetical 
section), the Cattell Culture-Free Intelligence Test, and the Grace 
Arthur Point Performance Scale, and found the Arthur test to b 
more culture-free than any of the others. Everything considered, 
the Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale seemed most suitable for 
our purposes. Therefore in order to study the intelligence of Indian 
children on a more extensive scale, to observe intertribal and intra 
tribal differences in intelligence quotients, and to analyze the effects, 
if any, of white influences and amount of schooling on test per 
formance, approximately 800 Indian children in the Southwest and 
West were given the Arthur test. 


PROCEDURE 

Children from six Indian tribes were tested. The tribes were: 
Sioux, Navaho, Papago, Hopi, Zuni, and Zia. The Hopi, Zuni, 
and Zia Indians practically all live within their respective pueblo 
towns. The other tribes are much larger in population and cover 
wider areas of land. The Navaho, with 50,000 people, inhabiting 
30,000 square miles, are spread over the widest territory. The 
Sioux and Papago have large reservations, with a dispersed popu 
lation. The Hopi number about 3500 living in eleven villages on 
three mesas surrounded by the Navaho Reservation. 

Where the population is dispersed, as on the Sioux, Navaho, and 


Papago reservations, there is usually a wide variation of living 
conditions, economic welfare, and contact with the neighboring 
white culture. Consequently, two or more communities were 
chosen for study in these tribes in an effort to explore the variation 
of characteristics within a given tribe. 


® Arthur, Grace. An experience in testing Indian school children. Ment. Hyg., 194 


25, 188-195. 

© Cattell, R. B., Feingold, S. N., & Sarason, S. B. A culture-free intelligence test 
II. Evaluation of the cultural influences on test performance. |]. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32 
§1- 100. 
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When the communities which were to be studied had been 
ed there remained the problem of selecting the children to be 
1. The principles followed in selection of subjects were: 
\ll children from six through fifteen were to be tested unless 


number was too great. (2) If the number was too large, a 


m sample of this group was to be made if possible. (3) If a 


m sample could not be obtained, the sampling procedure was 

described and recorded in detail. (4) After the sample was 

d, all children who were in the sample but not actually tested 

to be accounted for, preferably through a report from the 

giving an estimate of their intelligence—thus giving some 
; for knowing whether any extreme deviates were omitted in 
rogram. 


suing 
lhe list of children with their ages was in each case taken from 
chool census. In some tribes the birth dates are not always 
finite or accurate. The recorded age of a child was checked by 
king him and his parents his age. In some doubtful cases, church 
ls were of value in establishing the age. Where the contact 
white culture was precarious, birth dates were not available 
ll children and the field workers had to be content with getting 
r of birth. 
rmation is summarized in Table 1 for each of the tribes, 
r numbers of children in the various communities and num 
actually tested, and describing the sampling procedures that 
ré used. 
The groups can be put into three categories with respect to the 
of contact they have had with white culture. These 
\tegories are: 
Considerable contact with white culture 


Ridge (Sioux), Shiprock (Navaho) 


contact with white culture: . 
Kyle (Sioux), Zuni, Oraibi (Hopi), First Mesa (Hopi), Zia, Topawa (Papago), 
Ramah (Navaho) 


Little contact with white culture: 
Hickiwan-GuVo (Papago), Navaho Mountain (Navaho) 


The groups can also be put into categories with reference to the 
confidence we may have that the group actually tested represents 
the total group of children in the community. These categories are: 


lhe group tested is almost surely representative of the total group: Topawa 
(Papago), Zia, Oraibi (Hopi), Kyle (Sioux), Ramah (Navaho) 
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| group tested 1s probably representative of the total group: Zuni, First 
Mesa (Hopi), Navaho Mountain (Navaho). 


We cannot say that the group tested is representative of the total group 
Hickiwan-GuVo (Papago), Pine Ridge (Sioux), Shiprock (Navaho) 


[raining of Examiners and Method of Examination. The test 
was administered by seven people. Four of them received intensive 
training at the hands of Dr. Grace Arthur for periods ranging from 
three days to a week.* It appears that only one of the test adminis- 
trators (Miss Howard) had as much previous experience as might 
have been desired. On the other hand, every one of the adminis- 
trators was accustomed to working with Indian children and thus 
possessed an advantage over any test administrator who might have 
been sent out with much experience in administering the test but 
no experience with Indian children. All except Dr. Leighton and 
Mr. Hassrick were teachers in the Indian Service. Dr. Leighton is a 
physician in the Indian Service. Mr. Hassrick is an anthropologist. 

Dr. Arthur proposed a shortened form of her test battery for 
use with the Indian children." The Casuist and Two-Figure 
Form Boards and the Manikin-Feature Profile test were omitted. 
This left a battery with the same variety of tests as if the entire 
battery were used. The tests omitted were those which had the 
least discriminative power and which were considered to be the 
poorer tests. The Healy Picture Completion I was given but not 
included in the results. This test proved decidedly unsatisfactory 
for use with our subjects. When the scores of a given age group 
were plotted on a frequency diagram, the distribution was extremely 


* Miss Josephine Howard and Mr. Morris Rosen receives] intensive training for three or 
days in Santa Fe in May, 1942, shortly before they commenced testing. Miss Howard 
ious experience with the Stanford-Binet and other individual tests. Mr. Wayne 
pent a week in St. Paul with Dr. Arthur, learning to administer the test. Mr. Royal 
lassrick worked for a w2ek on the Pine Ridge Reservation under Dr. Arthur's super 
Dr. Dorothea Leighton observed Dr. Arthur at Santa Fe and then worked up the 
administration to non-English-speaking Navaho children. Dr. Leighton had som« 
s psychometric experience in the course of her training in psychiatry. Mr. Sam 
nberg was taught to administer the test by Mr. Pratt, and he in turn trained two 
nts to help him. Mrs. Fern Rouillard was taught by Mr. Hassrick. The testing wa 
s follows: 
Howard tested at Zuni, Zia, and Shiprock (Navaho) 
Rosen tested at Topawa and Hickiwan-GuVo (Papago) 
Pratt tested at Oraibi (Hopi). 
Rosenberg and two assistants tested at First Mesa (Hopi) 
Leighton tested at Ramah and Navaho Mountain (Navaho) 
Hassrick tested at Pine Ridge (Sioux). 
Rouillard tested at Pine Ridge and Kyle (Sioux). 
Arthur, Grace. A point scale of performance tests. Vol. 1. Clinical Manual, Revised 
ton. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. 58—62 
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irregular, a fact which in itself proved that the test was not a good 
test for this group. There was further evidence leading to the sam 
conclusion. This test requires the subject to choose from a number 
of pictured objects the ones which belong in the missing spaces of 


a picture of a house and playground with children and their pets 


Many of the pictured objects were so far outside the experience of 
the Indian children that they did not have names for them. Some 
subjects who made very good scores on the other tests made ridicu 
lous errors on this test. The Healy Picture Completion I requires 
too much experience with white culture to be useful as a test of 
the intelligence of the Indian children in our study. For the 
Ramah (Navaho) children Dr. Leighton substituted the Manikin 
Feature Profile for the Healy Picture Completion, with unsatis 
factory results. 

The test was administered according to the directions in Dr. 
Arthur’s manual, with one significant exception. #Dr. Arthur 
advised against using interpreters with non-English-speaking sub 
jects. She recommended pantomime. The administrators preferred 
to use interpreters when English did not serve. An exception was 
Mr. Rosen, who tried an interpreter in the Hickiwan-GuVo 
(Papago) district and then changed to pantomime with more satis 
factory results. Dr. Leighton used pantomime occasionally a 
Ramah and Navaho Mountain when the interpreter failed to get 
good results. It is possible that the scores of Ramah, Navaho 
Mountain, and Hickiwan-GuVo children have been lowered some 
what by difficulty in making them understand the directions for 
the test. 

Intelligence quotients were calculated for subjects aged 13 to 16 
by the method used by Terman and Merrill,’* which makes 15 thé 
maximum value for the chronological age in the formula for 
calculating IQ. 

The testing was done between August, 1942, and May, 1943, most 
of the work being completed in the fall of 1942. 


REsULTs 
The distributions of IQ’s for the various groups of children in the 
study are shown in Table 2. These IQ’s are based on performance 
on five tests, which make up the short form of the Arthur Perform 
ance Test that was used in this study. The five tests are: Knox 


12 Terman, L., & Merrill, Maud. Measuring intelligence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937 
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Cube, Seguin Form Board, Mare and Foal, Porteus Maze, and Kohs 
Block Design. 


TABLE 2 
DistRIBUTION oF IQ's 


(Percentages ) 


NavaHo PAPAGO 


go 54 | 92 32 
113.6 | 107.5 | 94.7 | 95.0 
115.0 110.7 | 95.9 94.1 


21.6 19.3 16.3 21.3 
| | 


Intertribal and intratribal differences can be perceived from 
inspection. For groups of the size studied here, the difference 
between the mean IQ’s for two groups must be from 5 to ro points 


before we can be certain that the difference is not due to chance. 
It will be seen that the two Hopi groups are decidedly above the 
average for the white children on whom the test was standardized. 
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The Sioux, Topawa (Papago), Zuni, Zia, Shiprock (Navaho), and 
Navaho Mountain groups performed about as well as white chil 
dren. The Hickiwan-GuVo (Papago) and Ramah (Navaho) were 
considerably below the other groups. 

Relative Difficulties of the Various Tests. The Indian children 
did consistently better on some of the individual tests than white 
children, and consistently poorer on others of the test battery. To 
compare the difficulty of these tests for the Indian children with 


TABLE 3 


Revative Dirricutties or Tests oF THE ARTHUR PERFORMANCE Bartrery. 
FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


AversGE AcE 


Test 


Knox Cube 
Mare and 
Foal 7A 7.33 , 11.68 


Seguin Form 

Board 6 24 7 % ; 9 RR 10.17 
Porteus Maze 6.96 , 10.39 | 13 78 
Kohs Block i 

Design 6.59 R Ge 9.09 | 9.93 
Healy Picture | 

Completion | 

I 5.78 | 


Number of 
Subjects 


their difficulty for white children we found the average raw scores 
for the Indian children by yearly age groups for each test. The 
subjects from all the tribes were grouped together for comparison 
with white children. These scores can be compared with average 
raw scores made by the group of white children upon whom the 
test battery was standardized."* Further, an average mental age 
was calculated for each age group on each test using the norms 
given in Dr. Arthur’s manual. The results are given in Table 3. 
The tests could then be placed in the order of these average mental 
ages. Following this procedure, we found the order of the tests, 


18 Arthur, Grace. A point scale of performance tests. Vol. Il. New York: The Com 
monwealth Fund 1933. Chap. 3. 
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from easiest to most difficult, to be: Porteus Maze, Mare and Foal, 
Seguin Form Board, Kohs Block Design, Knox Cube, Healy Picture 
Completion I. There was remarkably little difference in this order 


from one age to another. The Mare and Foal was first, and the 
Maze second, in a few age groups. The Seguin was almost always 
third: the Knox Cube was fourth and the Kohs fifth in a few 
groups. The Healy Picture Completion was nearly always last. On 
the Porteus Maze and Mare and Foal, the Indian group taken as 
1 whole was superior to white norms at nearly all ages. 

We carried this procedure through for the Oraibi (Hopi) group 
separately, and found the same order of difficulty. Inspection of 
the data indicated that this order would be followed with only 
slight variations in all of the tribal groups. 

Sex and Blood-Group Differences. There were very few sex dif- 
ferences. The most striking of these was found at Navaho Moun- 
tain, where 22 boys averaged ror and ten girls averaged 81. At 
Topawa (Papago), 43 girls averaged 1o1 and 48 boys averaged 97. 
This is not a statistically reliable difference. At Oraibi (Hopi) 45 
boys averaged 117.5 and 45 girls averaged 111.8. This is not statis- 
tically reliable. None of the other sex differences was as high as 
four points. 

There were no significant IQ differences among blood groups in 
the case of the Sioux when the total Sioux group was divided into 


three subgroups according to degree of white blood. 


Discussion oF REsuLTs 

There are considerable differences between tribes and between 
certain groups within tribes. Social anthropologists advance the 
hypothesis that differences in test performance among groups such 
as these may be due to differences in contact with white culture. 
To test this hypothesis we can compare the results for groups with 
different amounts of contact with white culture. 

The Pine Ridge (Sioux) and Shiprock (Navaho) groups are the 
ones most affected by white culture,/These groups scored nearly 
the same as a typical group of white children. The Hickiwan- 
GuVo (Papago) and Ramah and Navaho Mountain (Navaho) have 
had the least contact with white culture. Hickiwan-GuVo and 
Ramah results are the lowest in the study, but the Navaho Moun 
tain group did nearly as well as the more acculturated Shiprock 
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(Navaho) group. The Hopi group are much higher than the white 
norms, although the Hopi are less acculturated than the Sioux and 
Shiprock (Navaho). Within the Oraibi (Hopi) group there js 
difference which may be ascribed to contact with white culture.* 
There were 21 boys and girls from Old Oraibi, the original settle 
ment on top of the mesa. Their average IQ was 105. There were 
70 boys and girls from New Oraibi, the new town at the foot of 
the mesa which was founded by a progressive group from Old 
Oraibi and which is more subject to white influence. The averag: 
IQ of this group was 117. Probably the influence of white cultur 
is a significant factor in these differences, but not the only significant 
factor. 

Another hypothesis is that the amount of schooling is related to 
test performance, the greater the amount of schooling the higher 
being the performance. This is similar to the acculturation hypoth 
esis, but by no means identical with it. Only four of the Ramah 
group had been to school; their average IQ was ror. For the 28 
who had never been to school, the average IQ was 80. A better test 
of this hypothesis is afforded by the Navaho Mountain data, wher 
12 subjects had never been to school. This group had an averag 
IQ of 82, while the 20 subjects who had been to school averaged 102 
However, in the case of Navaho Mountain we cannot be sure that 
other selective factors were not operating; one being a practice ol 
sending the brighter children to school. 

This hypothesis can also be tested by comparing IQ with chrono 
logical age. If schooling is an important factor, we should expect 
IQ to increase with increasing age, at least for the first few years of 
school attendance. Table 4 presents median IQ’s of the Indian chil 
dren at each age. There is no consistent gradation in IQ. Such 


irregularity as exists is probably due to chance. The data on each 


* The superiority of the Hopi over the other groups in the study on the Arthur 
parelleled by the superior performance in terms of intellectual capacity and efficiency 
Rorschach Test. Dr. Alice Joseph, who gave the Rorschach Test to Hopi children, w 
as follows: “While the results on the Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale obtained f 
Hopi children appear astonishingly high, and make a future check-up desirab 
Rorschach Inkblot Test seems to substantiate these findings in that the levels of ! 
elaboration and organization of Hopi children appear to be superior to those of U 
Indian tribes studied. The Rorschach Test does not provid 
however, determine the intellectual capacity and efficiency within more elastic bout 


as ‘feeble-minded,’ ‘dull-normail,’ ‘low-average,’ ‘high-average,’ ‘superior,’ 


superior.’ It seems that the average for Hopi children on this test would ran 
I | 


us with a definite IQ. It 


high-average and superior.” —Personal communication from Dr. Josepl 
Test results on the various tribes in the study will be reported fully by Dr 


in a forthcoming monograph. 
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tribal subgroup were examined for possible IQ trends which might 
be lost in the larger totals of Table 4. No significant trends were 
discovered. 

There is an interesting possibility that hereditary differences may 


account for some of the group differences. The Navaho Mountain 


group has an unusually high degree of common heredity, for nearly 


everyone is descended from a certain Navaho man and his three 
wives, who were sisters, and his niece and her husband, who 
migrated to this region between 1870 and 1goo. 


TABLE 4 


RELATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AcE TO Test PERFORMANC! 


The results on the Sioux children are of special interest because 
they can be compared with the results of a Kuhlmann-Anderson 
(verbal) intelligence test which was administered as part of the 
school program at Pine Ridge in the spring of 1943. A total of 30 
of the boys and girls who were given the Arthur test were given the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson. The average IQ of this group on the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson was 82.5, with a standard deviation of 13.5. The 
average Arthur IQ of this group was 102.8, with a standard deviation 
of 19.1. The product-moment correlation coefficient between the 
two sets of scores was .53*.09. It appears that teachers might be 
led to underestimate the learning ability of their Indian pupils if 
they relied upon the results of a verbal test such as the Kuhlmann 
Anderson. 

The results of this study cast some doubt on the statement that 
Indian children are slower than white children when they work on 
tests. This inference has been drawn from Klineberg’s study, in 
which the Mare and Foal and Casuist Form Board tests were used. 
In the Arthur test, the Mare and Foal and Seguin Form Boards are 
exclusively speed tests. Errors or false moves are not penalized as 
they are in the scoring method Used by Klineberg. The Indian chil 
dren in our study did better than white children on the Mare and 
Foal and almost as well on the Seguin Form Board. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Arthur Point Performance Scale in a shortened form was 
used to measure the intelligence of 670 Indian children aged 6 
through 15 in 11 communities of the Navaho, Hopi, Zuni, Zia, 
Papago, and Sioux Indian tribes. Practically all the subjects were 
full-blooded Indians except for the Sioux, where the sample con 
formed to the pattern of blood-mixture on the Reservation. In most 
cases, practically all the children of a community were tested or a 
representative sample was tested. The Hopi subjects were defi 
nitely above the norms for white children or the test, and the 
remaining groups were approximately at the norms for white chil 
dren, except for one Papago and one Navaho group. These two 
groups fell substantially below other groups from the same tribes 
The order of performance on the tests which make up the battery 
was, for the Indian group as a whole, from best to worst: Porteus 
Maze, Mare and Foal, Seguin Form Board, Kohs Block Design, 
Knox Cube. The results of this study indicate that Indian children 
do about as well as white children on a performance test of intelli 
gence, and that differences exist from tribe to tribe and among 
communities within a tribe—differences of the sort that are found 
among groups of white children in various communities. 

Taking into consideration the limitations of intelligence tests of 
the performance type, the following conclusions appear to be 
justified. 

1. American Indian children from several different tribes do as 
well as white children on a performance test of intelligence. 

2. Differences in test intelligence may be found between Indian 
tribes and between groups within Indian tribes, just as they may be 
found between various groups in the white population. 

3. There is some evidence that the Indian groups which are least 
influenced by white culture do not do as well on the Arthur test 
as those who have had more white influence and more schooling. 
But this evidence is not conclusive. White influence and schooling 
are probably only a part of a complex of factors which determines 
test performance. 

4. The statement that Indian children work more slowly than 


white children on speed tests is contradicted by the results of this 


study. 
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« The Grace Arthur Performance Test may be used successfully 


with Indian children in the shortened form which was employed in 


this study. 

6. A performance test of intelligence would be more valuable for 
educational placement and guidance of Indian children in the South- 
west than an intelligence test which requires much use of the 
English language. 





TWO DETERMINANTS OF SELECTIVE FORGETTING 
BY FRANKLIN J. SHAW * 
University of New Hampshire 


HE present investigation was suggested by a study performed by 
Wallen (8), the results of which he summarizes as follows: 
when bogus ratings are presented as genuine, recalls of these rating 


to be altered in such a way as to make them more compatible with the subj 


opinions of themselves. 


This investigation was designed to test the hypothesis that recall 
of bogus ratings presented as genuine will not only be altered by 
subjects’ opinions of themselves but also by the evaluations of the 
subject contained in the bogus rating. This hypothesis represents 
a tentative attempt to state at least two of the specific variables 
of which selective forgetting may be a function. Rosenzweig (7) 
has differentiated between conditions establishing need-persistive 
reactions to frustration and those establishing ego-defensive reactions 
to frustration. He found that subjects recalled incompleted jig-saw 
puzzles better when they had been presented informally than when 
they were presented as intelligence tests. The poorer recall when 
the puzzles were presented as intelligence tests is indicative of an 
ego-defensive reaction according to Rosenzweig. This result sug 
gests that an evaluation or an implied evaluation of an individual 
is a determinant of recall, and affords indirect evidence for the 
second part of the above hypothesis. What Rosenzweig calls a need 


persistive reaction can probably be identified with the Zeigarnik 


phenomenon, the conditions of which would seem to be another 
determinant of selective forgetting. According to the above hypoth 
esis, a third determinant of selective forgetting is agreement or dis 
agreement with the subject’s opinion of himself. This study was 
conducted for the purpose of securing evidence on (1) evaluation 
of the subject and (2) agreement and disagreement with his opinion 
of himself as determinants of selective forgetting. 

The writer is indebted to Wallen for the procedure used in this 
study. It will be described in detail in the next section. The 
method of analyzing the data differs from that employed by Wallen, 

* The writer would like to thank Miss Alice Spooner, who analyzed the data pr 


in this article. 
434 
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however. It is perhaps in order, therefore, to describe the pro- 
cedure briefly at this point. The first step consisted of presenting 
a list of adjectives to subjects which they were told to mark plus if 
they thought the adjective applied to them and zero if they did not 
think it applied. A week later they were given the same list of 
\djectives with plus and zero marks beside them which they were 
told represented ratings of them made by people who knew them. 
\ week after this they were asked to recall these ratings and to 

irk the adjectives with a D if they considered them representative 
f desirable traits and a U if they considered them representative of 

lesirable traits. A feature of this study which is not present in 
Wallen’s is that an attempt is made to determine the influence of 
valuation by others on recall. The alleged rater’s attributing a 
lesirable trait or not attributing an undesirable trait to the subject 
will be considered a favorable evaluation whereas the alleged rater’s 

t attributing a desirable trait or attributing an undesirable trait 
will be considered an unfavorable evaluation. 


PROCEDURE 


The method of investigation employed has been described by 
Wallen (8). The time relationships, however, differ from those 
which prevailed in his experiment. The details of the present pro- 
cedure follow: 

Twenty-nine subjects in a class in General Psychology were given 
a list of 45 adjectives and were asked to mark a plus beside the 
adjectives which applied to them and a zero beside the adjectives 
which did not apply. One week later they were presented with 
the same adjectives and were told that ratings had been made of 
them by others. The experimenter read over the list of adjectives 
twice at a rate of three or four seconds per word while the subjects 
looked at the ratings. Actually these ratings were not genuine but 
were made up by changing 23 of the 45 ratings which the subjects 
had made of themselves, in accordance with a pre-arranged scheme. 
That the subjects accepted these bogus ratings as genuine was indi 
cated by the surprise and relief they expressed at the conclusion of 


the experiment when the real nature of the ratings was revealed. 


One week later the subjects were asked to recall the bogus ratings 
which had been presented as genuine. As soon as the recall was 
completed the subjects were asked to mark each adjective as repre- 
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sentative of a desirable or undesirable trait by writing a D or a U 
after the adjective. 

A special precaution which this procedure requires is clear; 
explained by Wallen: 


In order to create the impression that the bogus ratings are genuine it is helpful 
to use traits which are hard to observe objectively. Thus “wistful” or “adaptable” 
may mean many things to many people, and it is not difficult to convince a subject 
that he could receive a rating opposed to his own. This is not so true of terms 
such as “good-looking” or “ill-bred.” 


RESULTS 


In reporting the results we shall employ the symbols used by 
Wallen. A D indicates that the subject considered the trait desir 
able and a U, undesirable. The sequence of the symbols x and o 
shows how they were marked by the subject and by the alleged 
rater,’ respectively. This can be made clear by the following list 


of combinations of symbols: 


t. Dxx A trait which the subject considers desirable and which both he and th 
alleged rater consider descriptive of him. 


Doo A trait which the subject considers desirable which neither he nor the 
alleged rater consider descriptive of him. 


Uxx A trait which the subject considers undesirable which both he and tl 
alleged rater consider descriptive of him. 


A trait which the subject considers undesirable and which neither he nor 
the alleged rater consider descriptive of him. 


A trait which the subject considers desirable and which he considers 
descriptive of himself but which the alleged rater does not consider 
descriptive of the subject. 

A trait which the subject considers desirable and which he does not con 
sider descriptive of himself but which the alleged rater considers descrij 
tive of the subject. 


A trait which the subject considers undesirable and which he considers 
descriptive of himself but which the alleged rater does not consider 
descriptive of the subject. 


A trait which the subject considers undesirable and which he does not 


eT 


consider descriptive of himself but which the alleged rater does consi 
descriptive of the subject. 


Table 1 contains the items of each type, their total number, and 
the percentage of errors made in the recall of each type. 
1 When the bogus ratings were presented the subjects were told that they represented 


composite ratings made by individuals who knew them. Thus, the term “alleged rat 
refers to alleged composite ratings. 
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TABLE 1 


Tota. Numper or Eacu Type or ITeM AND THE PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS 
Mape In Recaut or Eacu Typt 


Typt Tora! PERCENTAGE WRONG 


Dxx 
Doo 
Uxx 
Uoo 
Dxo 
Dox 
Uxo 
Uox 159 


In Table 2 data are presented showing the influence on recall of 
the evaluation of the subject made by the alleged rater. A favorable 
evaluation would consist of either attributing a desirable trait to the 
subject or not attributing an undesirable trait. An unfavorable 
evaluation consists of attributing an undesirable trait to the subject 
or not attributing a desirable one. In the comparisons made in 
Table 2 the influence of agreement or disagreement with the sub 
ject’s opinion of himself is held constant. Thus, in the first com 
parison, Uox with Uxo, it is apparent that the subject and alleged 
rater disagree in both cases, and, in the second comparison, Uoo 
with Uxx, there is agreement in both cases. In each comparison the 
percentage of errors is smaller when the evaluation made by the 
alleged rater is favorable. The difference between errors in recall is 


significant beyond the 2-per-cent level in all comparisons except one. 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EVALUATION OF THE SUBJECT BY THE ALLEGED RATER 
AND ProporTION oF Errors Mapes in REcALI 


Typ PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS 


Uox (u) 
Uxo (f) 
Uxx (u) 
Uoo (ft) 
Dxo (u) 
Dox (f) 
Doo (u) 
Dxx (f) 


« indicates an unfavorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater 
f indicates a favorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater 
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Table 3 shows how recall may be distorted by the subject’s opinion 
of himself. In the comparisons made in this table the influence of 
the evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater is held constant, 
That is, the two items compared both represent favorable evalua- 
tions of the subject by the alleged rater or both represent unfavorable 
evaluations by the alleged rater in every comparison. The items of 
each comparison differ, however, in respect to agreement or dis. 
agreement with the subject’s opinion of himself. In every com 
parison, the percentage of errors in recall is fewer when the evalua- 
tion agrees with the subject’s opinion of himself and the difference 
between errors in recall is significant beyond the 2-per-cent level in 
all comparisons except one. 


TABLE 3 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SuBJECT’s OPINION oF HIMSELF AND Proportion 
oF Errors IN RECALL 


TypPt PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS Cur-SQuart 


Uxo (d) 
Uoo (a) 
Uox (d) 
Uxx (a) 
Dox (d) 
Dxx (a) 
Dxo (d) 
Doo (a) 


d indicates disagreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 
alleged rater. 

a indicates agreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 
alleged rater. 

The comparisons made thus far have held constant any possible 
influence of the subject’s estimate of desirability or undesirability of 
a trait upon recall. It is of interest to inquire whether such an influ- 
ence would have any differential effect upon recall when the influ- 
ences of the subject’s opinion of himself and evaluation by the 
alleged rater are held constant. The latter variables are held 
constant in the comparisons made in Table 4. The small chi-square 
values corresponding to the differences between errors in recall indi 
cate that desirability and undesirability, as such, have no differential 
influence upon recall. 

Table 2 presented comparisons showing the relationship between 
evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater and percentage of 
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TABLE 4 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE Susyect’s Estimate or Destrasitiry or 


UNDESIRABILITY OF A TRAIT AND ProporTION oF Errors IN RECALI 


Typr PERCENTAGE OF Error Cui1-Squart 


Dxx (f) (a) 
Uoo (f) (a) 
Dxo (u) (d) 
Uox fu) (d) 


Dox (f) (d) 
Uxo (f) (d) 


Doo (u) (a) 
Uxx (u) (a) 


J indicates disagreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 


ged rater. 
z indicates agreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 
ged rater. 
u indicates an unfavorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rates 
indicates a favorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater 


errors in recall when influence of the subject’s opinion of himself 
as well as any possible effect of desirability or undesirability of a 
trait was held constant. The comparisons made in Table 5 are 
similar except that the latter variable is not held constant. Table 4 
indicates that this variable has no differential effect upon recall, and, 
therefore, it might be tenable to hold that the comparisons made in 
Table 5 are strictly comparable to those made in Table 2. Table 5 
shows, as does Table 2, that the errors in recall are fewer when 
evaluation favors the subject. This is true for all comparisons, 
although the chi-square values are not significant at the 5-per-cent 
level of confidence for two of the comparisons. The results in 
respect to percentage of errors in Table 5 are in accord with the 
hypothesis that favorable evaluation by the alleged rater makes for 
fewer errors in recall, although they may not be as coriclusive evi 
dence for this hypothesis as the results in Table 2, since the influence 
of desirability or undesirability is not held constant. 

Table 3 and Table 6 are similar. The possible influence of desir 


ability or undesirability varies in the comparisons made in Table 6, 
however, as was the case in Table 5. The results in Table 6 are con 
sistent with the hypothesis that, when the influence of evaluation 
by the alleged rater is held constant, errors will be fewer when there 
is agreement between the subject’s and alleged rater’s ratings than 
when there is disagreement. The differences between errors in 
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recall are significant beyond the 2-per-cent level in all except one of 
the four comparisons. 


TABLE 5 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EVALUATION OF THE SUBJECT BY THE ALLEGED Rater 
AND ProporTION oF Errors Mave in Recatt WHEN Att Factors Arr 
Heip ConsTaNT EXCEPT THE Surtect’s EsTIMATE OF 
DestRABILITY OR UNDESIRABILITY OF A TRAIT 


Typt PRECENTAGE OF ERRORS Cr1-SQuare 


Dxx (f) 

Uxx (u) 

Dxo (u) 

Uxo (f) 

Dox (f) 

Uox (u) 

Doo (u) | 

Uoo (f) 
u indicates an unfavorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater. 
f indicates a favorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater. 


If the hypothesis which has been proposed is correct, it would be 
expected that there would be a much smaller percentage of errors 
in recall for those items which represented both agreement with the 
subject’s opinion of himself and a favorable evaluation of the subject 
than for those items representing disagreement and an unfavorable 


TABLE 6 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SuBJECT’s OPINION OF HIMSELF AND PROPORTION 01 
Errors tN Recatt. WHen Att Factors Art Hetp Constant EXCEPT THE 
Susyect’s Estimate oF DestraBitity on UNDESIRABILITY OF A TRAIT 


Type PRECENTAGE OF ERRORS Cui-SQuare 


; - 
- 
Uxo (d) 22 13.6 
Dxx (a) 14 
Dxo (d) | 45 
Uxx (a) 36 
Dox (d) | 
Uoo (a) 
Uox (d) 
Doo (a) | 


32 
17 


| 
42 | 
27 








d indicates disagreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of th 


alleged rater. \ 
a indicates agreement between the subject’s opinion of himself and the opinion cf th 


alleged rater. 
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evaluation. The data in Table 7 support this expectation. Not only 
is there a much smaller percentage of error for the items represent- 
ing agreement and a favorable evaluation, but the chi square values 
in every case are well beyond the 1-per-cent level. Two of the com- 
parisons in Table 7 do not hold the factors of desirability and unde- 
sirability constant, but it has been demonstrated by Table 4 that these 


factors apparently do not have a differential effect upon recall. 


TABLE 7 


isons OF ITEMS REPRESENTING AGREEMENT WITH THE SuByECT’s OPINION OF 
HimMsELF AND A FavoraB_e EvALUATION WITH THose REPRESENTING 
DiIsAGREEMENT AND AN UNFAVORABLE EVALUATION 


- —" 
Typt PERCENTAGE or ERRORS Cut-Souart 
j 


Dxx (a) (£) 
Dxo (d) (u) 
Uoo (a) (f) 
Uox (d) (u) 


Dxx (a) (f) 
Uox (d) (u) 


Uoo (a) (fb) 
Dxo (d) (u) 


ndicates agreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 


ulleged rater. 


/ indicates disagreement between the subject's opinion of himself and the opinion of the 
ged rater 

u indicates an unfavorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater 

f indicates a favorable evaluation of the subject by the alleged rater 


Discussion oF RESULTS 


Edwards (3), in a discussion of the retention of affective experi- 
ences, has suggested that pleasantness and unpleasantness as such 
probably have little differential influence upon recall. Instead he 
says: 

The important consideration . . . is not so much a matter of determining 


whether an experience is pleasant or unpleasant, but rather a matter of determining 


the presence or absence of conflict of this particular experience in terms of the 


individual’s vatues. 

It has been pointed out above that desirability or undesirability of a 
trait (Table 4) seems to have no differential effect upon recall when 
other factors are held constant. Thus, the results of this study seem 
to confirm Edwards’ conclusion that pleasantness and unpleasant- 
hess are not important determinants of selective forgetting. 
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Edwards believes, as is apparent from the above quotation, that 
the individual’s “system of values” or his frame of reference is the 
variable of chief importance affecting selective forgetting. His posi- 
tion is summarized by the following statements: 


Instead of placing emphasis upon the affective tone of the experience and then 
assuming this relationship to be indicative of conflict, we suggest that it might be 
more valuable to determine the presence or absence of conflict by another means 
As we have tried to show, this resolves itself to a determination of the frames of 
reference of the subjects. Knowing this variable, we can then proceed to predict 
fairly accurately which experiences will tend to be forgotten and which will tend 
to be remembered. 


A possibility which occurs to the writer is that the variable which 
Edwards designates as frame of reference might be identified with 
what has been spoken of here as agreement or disagreement with the 
subject’s opinion. The results of this study indicate that subjects 
will recall in terms of their opinions of themselves when other fac- 
tors are held constant (Tables 3 and 6). Edwards (1; 2) found that 
subjects will distort recall in terms of their political attitudes. In 
either case, agreement or disagreement with an opinion held by the 
subject seems to have an important influence upon retention. The 
reason for this may be that we acquire material more easily when 
it is in line, so to speak, with our opinions and attitudes than when 
itis not. Thus, a man may assimilate readily those parts of a speech 
which are in accord with his opinions because they fit in with 
habitual modes of responding. He may not assimilate as readily 
those parts which disagree for the opposite reason. It follows that 
he would recall more readily the portions which agree than which 
disagree because they were better assimilated in the first place. If 
this explanation is correct, the reasons for the easier acquisition of 
material which agrees would, it seems likely, have to be found 
among the principles of learning. 

We have also postulated that evaluation of a subject has an impor- 
tant influence upon retention. The evidence for this can be found 
in Tables 2 and 5. It was pointed out in the introduction that a 
study by Rosenzweig (7) would seem to confirm this hypothesis. 
While direct evaluation of the subject was perhaps not present in his 
study, it seems entirely plausible that the poorer recall of incom- 
pleted jig-saw puzzles when they had been presented as intelligence 
tests may have occurred because of the implied evaluation of the 
subject’s intelligence. 
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Mowrer’s conception (4; 5; 6) of the role of anxiety in learning 
affords a suggestion as to why unfavorable evaluations are not 
recalled as well as favorable evaluations. An unfavorable evaluation 
is, of course, a form of disapproval which is a potent stimulus to the 
arousal of anxiety. Mowrer points out that anxiety can be regarded 
as a motivating condition, the reduction of which constitutes rein- 
forcement or reward. The specific motivation will be getting away 
from the stimulus evoking the anxiety. Any activity which suc- 
ceeds in achieving this will be reinforced. This would mean, then, 
that the perception of an unfavorable evaluation which would accom- 
pany anxiety would not be rewarded, but that activity, including 
perceptual activity, which got away from the stimulus evoking the 
perception of the unfavorable evaluation would be rewarded. 
A favorable evaluation, on the other hand, constitutes secondary 
reward, and it would, therefore, be expected that favorable evalua- 
tions would be better retained. 

The possibility of the two variables of agreement and disagree- 
ment with an opinion held by the subject and evaluation of the 
subject working hand in hand should not be overlooked. Thus, 
Edwards’ subjects may not only have distorted recall as they did 
because of established political opinions, but also because they may 
have identified themselves with these opinions, which would result 
in their reacting to disagreement as though a personal evaluation 
of them were implied. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was designed to test the hypothesis that recall 
of bogus ratings presented as genuine will not only be altered by 
subjects’ opinions of themselves but also by the evaluations of the 
subjects contained in the bogus ratings. The procedure was one 
previously used by Wallen (8). It involved having subjects mark 
adjectives plus if they considered that the adjective applied to them, 
and zero if it did not. A week later they were shown bogus ratings 
which were presented as genuine. A week after seeing the bogus 
ratings they were asked to recall them and to mark each adjective 
with a D if they considered it a desirable trait or a U if they con- 
sidered it an undesirable trait. Results were analyzed by isolating 
the influences upon recall of favorable and unfavorable evaluations 
of the subject by the alleged rater and agreement or disagreement 
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between the alleged rater’s opinion of the subject and the subject's 
opinion of himself. 

One part of our hypothesis holds that, other things being equal, 
there will be fewer errors in recall when the evaluation by the alleged 
rater is favorable than when it is unfavorable. A favorable evalua- 
tion by the alleged rater consisted of attributing a desirable trait to 
the subject or not attributing an undesirable one. An unfavorable 
evaluation by the alleged rater consisted of attributing an undesir- 
able trait to the subject or not attributing a desirable one to him. 
When comparisons were made in which all factors were held con- 
stant except favorable and unfavorable evaluations by the alleged 
rater, it was found that errors in recall were fewer when the evalua- 
tions were favorable. It was also found that errors in recall were 
fewer when evaluations were favorable in comparisons in which all 
factors were held constant except any possible influence of the sub- 
ject’s estimate of desirability or undesirability of a trait. 


The other part of our hypothesis holds that, other things being 
equal, there will be fewer errors in recall when the alleged rater’s 
opinion of the subject agrees with the subject’s opinion of himself 


than when it disagrees. When comparisons were made in which all 
factors were held constant except agreement or disagreement with 
the subject’s opinion of himself it was found that errors in recall 
were fewer when there was agreement than when there was dis- 
agreement. When comparisons were made in which all factors 
were held constant except any possible influence of the subject's 
estimate of desirability or undesirability of a trait, errors were also 
fewer in cases where there was agreement than where there was 
disagreement. 

Evidence was also secured indicating that the subject’s estimate 
of the desirability or undesirability of a trait had no differential 
effect upon recall of bogus ratings presented as genuine. 

According to the hypothesis, it would be expected that errors in 
recall would be much fewer when both agreement with the sub- 
ject’s opinion of himself and a favorable evaluation were present 
than when disagreement and an unfavorable evaluation existed. 
This expectation was supported by the data. 

It was suggested that the better retention of items which agree 
with a subject’s opinion of himself might be the result of their being 
better assimilated in the first place. Mowrer’s conception of the role 
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of anxiety (4; 5; 6) in learning was used to explain the better reten- 
tion of favorable evaluations. 
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BELIEF AND DESIRE IN WARTIME 


BY LEE J. CRONBACH anv BETTY MAE DAVIS 


State College of Washington 


T is a truism in social psychology that what one wishes determines 
| what one believes, but knowledge and experiences also influence 
beliefs. Certainly all persons do not think wishfully to an equa! 
degree, nor does any person think wishfully to the same degree on 
all questions. Three studies, by Lund (5), McGregor (6), anc 
Cantril (1), bear directly on this problem. Lund required students 
to rate questions on belief and desire scales. Statements desired by 
the group were also accepted as true by the group, and vice versa, 
the correlation between mean ratings being 0.88. Several weak 
nesses in methodology make it impossible to accept Lund’s finding 
as applicable to all belief situations. Judgments on both scales were 
obtained simultaneously, which may have heightened the correla 
tion. Another spurious element may have entered in the choice of 
items to be rated. One finds, for instance, that he included the super 
stition, “Does a black cat crossing your path bring bad luck ?”, which 
was rated as undesirable and disbelieved. But no “acceptable” super 
stition, about picking up pins or wishing on the moon, was included. 
Perhaps the most serious limitation on Lund’s data is the artificial 
judgment required. To desire something is to have an emotional 
attitude toward it; it is very doubtful whether one is seriously con- 
cerned whether Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice. One 
may rationalize some response to the 20-point desire-scale, and the 
questionnaire would evoke such ratings, but their genuineness is 
doubtful. For the social psychologist, it is important to know how 
belief and desire are related for real-life questions, rather than for 
questions which are artificial and unknowable. Lund’s results, 
therefore, are valuable only as a tentative indication. 

McGregor also utilized college students, calling for prediction of 
actual world events which might occur during the ensuing year. 
Ratings of attitude or desire were correlated with prediction, and 
again belief and desire were found to be associated. On many ques 
tions, however, persons believed what they did not desire, when the 
event was probable. Those who wished an event were generally 
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more certain that it would occur than those who hoped that it could 
be averted. On some issues the correspondence of belief and desire 
was slight, whereas on others it was pronounced. McGregor con 
cluded that the ambiguity of an issue, and its importance to a person, 
determine whether thinking in accord with desires is to be expected. 
When a question is unimportant, any desire may be outweighed by 
whatever facts are known. A situation is said to be ambiguous where 
varying beliefs exist among persons who are indifferent whether a 
statement is true or not. If the group is unanimous in belief, but 
not in desire, it is evident that experiences and accepted facts or 


pseudo-facts mold the belief. McGregor concluded that if a question 


is important to a group, and insufficient facts are known to force 
one conclusion upon the judges, belief will tend to correspond with 
desire. 

McGregor added the hypothesis, on @ priori grounds, that three 
factors determine whether a particular individual believes what he 
desires or not: optimism, cautiousness, and skepticism. 

Cantril’s study dealt with predictions of such social events as the 
outcome of the civil war in Spain. His questionnaire was presented 
to representatives of various adult groups. There was a tendency 
for predictions by a group to agree with the wishes of the group, 
although the existence of undeniable facts might cause even Com- 
munists and bankers to agree at times. Cantril attributes agreement 
ymong groups to the lack of ambiguity, or “structuration,” of the 
issue. The second factor he found likely to lead to wishfu! thinking 
on a given question is the existence of an internal frame of refer- 
ence, or ego-involvement. Presumably an internal frame of refer- 
ence develops when a person has previously-formed attitudes toward 
the issue or related stereotypes, or where the effect of the issue on 
his own welfare is direct and obvious. 

Perhaps no opportunity for observing social behavior is so great 
as that presented by a war, because of the heightened awareness of 
social events and the generally uniform goals present among the 
population. The present study attempts to observe the belief-desire 
interaction in this context, with particular attention to three 
questions: 

1. Does the belief-desire relation appear as high for vital, 
immediate questions, as for the relatively remote questions used 
in other studies? 
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2. Is the belief-desire relation higher for some statements than 
others? Does the importance-ambiguity relation account ade 
quately for these differences? 

3. Are all normal persons equally subject to autistic thinking? 


PROCEDURE 


The opportunity for this study came as a by-product of another 
investigation of wartime morale. A test of 50 items had been pre- 
pared to detect which students were overoptimistic regarding th 
war, which overpessimistic, and which realistic. The test and its 
underlying assumptions are discussed at length in the basic report 
of the morale study (3). The original statements were selected from 
papers written by high-school seniors in November, 1941, in response 
to the question: “If the United States enters the war, how will your 
life be affected, both during the war and permanently?” The state- 
ments used were those which appeared to be of concern to a sizeable 
number of young people. In the final test, students were asked to 
predict the likelihood of such events as “Saving money during the 
war will be impossible for most people.” Many of the statements 
in this list were pessimistic; that is, they dealt with predictions of 
unpleasant happenings. The test was given to two groups of college 
psychology students on February 19, 1942 (Singapore fell February 
15), with these instructions: 


You are to indicate what effects you think the war will have on the United States 
as a whole. Each item in the test states an effect some people have said the war 
will cause. You are to show how likely you think each effect is by circling the 
proper key letter on the answer sheet. Circle 
CY (certainly yes) if you think the effect is certain to happen. 

PY (probably yes) if you think the effect is more likely to happen than not. 

E (equally likely) if you think the effect is equally likely to happen or not to 
happen. 

PN (probably no) if you think the effect probably will not happen. 

CN (certainly no) if you think the effect is certain not to happen. 


Four days later, without previous warning, the questions were again 
presented, students being asked to indicate how desirable each effect 
was, using the five-point scale certainly desirable (CY), moderately 
desirable (PY), neither desirable nor undesirable (E), moderately 
undesirable (PN), certainly undesirable (CN). 

Students were assured that responses would have no effect upon 
their individual standings. Sixty-one students completed both 
ratings. 
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REsULTS 

The Belief-Desire Correlation. Lund’s statistical technique was 
used to analyze the general trend of relation between belief and 
desire. The mean belief rating (MBR) was obtained by averaging 
the ratings of all subjects for each question, and the mean desire 
rating (MDR) was similarly obtained. For each set of judgments, 
ratings were scored CY, +2; PY, +1; E, 0; PN, —1; and CN, —2. 
The mean cf the MBR’s was —o.18; the standard deviation, 0.79. 
The mear: of the MDR’s was —o.57; the standard deviation, 1.15. 
Statements were generally believed when desired, and vice versa, 
but the cerrelation between these ratings was only 0.41, which is far 
less than that reported by Lund. For statements of this type, in this 
particular social and emotional context, the belief-desire relation is 
only moderate. 

Belief and Desire for Individual Statements. The correspondence 
of belief and desire is closer for some statements than others. The 
distribution of statements on the desire scale was divided into quin- 
tiles, and within each quintile three statements were selected: the 
one having the highest MBR, the one having the lowest, and the one 
nearest the median MBR for that group. These statements are pre- 
sented in Table r. 

Statements 1a, 24a, 3a, 4a, and 5a, which were relatively more 
believed than desired, seem almost a part of the stereotype of war. 
The evils of war are rarely discussed without mention of depression 
and profiteering; American victory and the sending of troops over- 
seas were also accepted by many persons without question, during 
pre-war discussion. The spread of belief ratings for each question in 
group @ is consistently small, compared to other statements. This 
supports the hypothesis that ideas which are stereotyped show less 
correspondence of belief to desire than others about which opinion 
has not crystallized. For statements 14, 24, etc., belief and desire are 
closely associated. These, except possibly 44, were genuinely debat- 
able in terms of the facts available to the subjects. This is shown by 
the spread of response and the relatively high percentage of “E” 
responses to these items. In contrast to the often-expressed, rather 
general ideas in group a, statements in group 4 seem to represent 
ideas regarding details of wartime living not previously considered 
by the group. ‘This supports strongly the McGregor—Cantril 
hypothesis that, when a question arises in the absence of a back- 
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TABLE 1 


Sets or STATEMENTS WITH CompaRABLE Desirasitiry put DIFFERENT MEAN 
Beier Ratincs 


Srupents Ratt 
Bevrrr 


STATEMENT MDR | MB 


NuMBER ® 


1a America will win the war 
1h The war will end within the 
next three years 
The country will be richer 
than it has ever been before 


Workers will have to work 
longer hours than they are 
used to 

S« h ols will be cl ysed mn inv 
community which is bombed 

Women will take over the 
heavy industrial work usually 
done by men 


An American army will invade 
Europe before the war ends 

More girls than usual will be 
come old maids because of 
the lack of men to marry 

Criticism of any activities of 
the government will be 
prohibited 


Some scople will make for- 
tunes out of the war 

The American mainland will 
be invaded by enemy troops 

Social affairs and shows will 
be stopped, except benefit 


performances 


There wil! be a depression 
after the war 

Prices on food will rise so 
high that most people can- 
not afford a balanced diet 

Food will become so scarce 
that civilians will go hungry 


* Statements numbered tra, 22, etc., are believed more strong! 
desire level; 10, 24, etc., have belief ratings normal for their resp: 
£ I 


etc., have belief ratings lower than others at the same desire lev 
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ground of experience and formulated public opinion, belief is likely 
to lie in the direction of desire. 

Statements in group c, which are believed less than other events 
equally desired, seem to have in common a character of hyperbole. 
Items 1¢, 3¢, 4¢, and 5¢ are extreme in form, so that one would hesi 
tate to accept them as he hesitates to mark “true” examination ques 
tions containing words such as “always” and “never.” Many of these 
items were ambiguous, in the sense that facts were not available to 
permit even the best-informed citizens to judge with certainty. One 
may amend the ambiguity hypothesis to note that even strong desire 
is incapable of forcing normal persons to accept extreme statements, 
however ambiguous. A similar conclusion was reached by Poffen 

er (7) in his studies of advertising: “The truth may be too 
startling to be believed.” 

The generalizations regarding groups a, 6, and ¢ were confirmed 
by a study of five additional statements of each type, one chosen 
from each quintile of the desire distribution. Lund’s data seem to 
support these conclusions also. 

It is difficult to test the hypothesis that the importance of a state- 
ment leads to a high belief-desire relation, since in preparing this list 
of statements about the war an effort was made to include only 
important predictions. The ratings on the desire scale indicate the 
extent to which individual statements were important to this group. 
The many important statements, at either extreme of the desire scale, 
do not give evidence for the hypothesis. Belief and desire ratings 
at times corresponded, and at times were widely different. It might 
appear that when one strongly desires an event he would be more 
likely to let desire sway belief, but this expectation is not realized 
in these data. Instead, it seems likely that one is more alert to gather 
facts about a prospective event if it is important, so that the situation 
is unambiguous for him. True, where there is no possibility of 
acquiring a frame of reference to assist judgment, it is reasonable 
to expect more wishful thinking about important events. These 


data do not support McGregor’s view that “when the outcome of 
} 
i 


the situation is of vital concern to the predictor, even a slight degree 
of ambiguity of the stimulus situation provides opportunity for 
wishes to operate. The factor of importance, therefore, is probably 
the more heavily weighted of the two determining factors” (6, 
p. 192). Were he correct, no citizen would believe his city could be 
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bombed and so take precautions; the emphasis in civilian morak 
would have to be on convincing the public that bombings matter 
little, so that they would then admit that they might be probable. 

“Unimportant” statements, where desire ratings centered about 
the “E” position, tended to be believed. Of thirteen statements 
having MDR’s between +0.75 and —o.75, only one had an MBR 
lower than its MDR. Lund’s data also support this conclusion. 

It is of interest to compare McGregor’s finding that the majority 
of judges predicted correctly cn nine issues out of nine with the 
accuracy of prediction in this study. The MBR was greater than 
+o0.5 for 12 statements; events up to May, 1944 show that 7 of thes: 
were true predictions and 4 erroneous (one is still uncertain). The 
MBR was below —o.5 for 18 statements; 14 of these were indeed 
false, 1 true, and 3, so far, uncertain. The majority, when it errs in 
predicting, seems to err by accepting untrue predictions, rather than 
by rejecting true statements. However wrong some individuals may 
be, the majority seems well able to predict the future. 

Individual Differences. Analyzing the ratings of each individual 
separately indicates whether the tendency to believe what one desires 
is present with the same strength in all persons. For each person, 
the correlation between belief and desire ratings can be computed; 
Table 2 presents the correlations obtained for 15 selected students. 
While there is a marked tendency toward wishful thinking on the 
part of some persons, the tendency is practically absent for others. 
None of the negative values obtained is significantly different from 
zero. 

A measure of the optimism of each student was obtained by scor- 
ing papers as in the normal use of the test (3). This key scored 
optimistic items, which a majority of judges considered desirable, 
as follows: CY, +2; PY, +1; and so on. This scoring was reversed 
for pessimistic items. The most optimistic persons therefore received 
the highest scores. Out of the total group of subjects, the five most 
optimistic and five most pessimistic persons, together with five from 
an intermediate position on the scale, were studied intensively. Data 
for these students appear in Table 2. It is evident that the belief 
desire relation is associated with optimism. 

McGregor also suggested that a tendency to believe what one 
desires is greatest for those who are least cautious in judgment, and 
those most skeptical of staternents they hear. Column 4 of Table 2 
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shows the percentage of each person’s belief-judgments at the two 
extremes of the scale, which is an index of lack of caution. The most 
cautious persons fall in the intermediate group. Insofar as these few 


cases indicate, incaution is not associated with wishful thinking 


within a group where optimism is constant. Skepticism makes one 


ready to reject statements presented. When every rating of CY is 
scored +2, PY +1, and so on, the higher a person’s mean belief 
rating, the greater is his tendency to believe statements. Skepticism 
TABLE 2 
SuMMARY OF Bevrer-DesirE CorRELATIONS AND OTHER Data For SELECTED 


INDIVIDUALS 


| Lacx or CauTion 
OPTIMISM | CoRRELATION (Per cent B SKEPTICISM 
Score Bevier-Desire | Ratinecs CY or CN) (Mean B) 
2) 3) (4) (5) 


is somewhat associated with optimism, since the majority of state 
ments in this list were pessimistic. Within any group where 
optimism is constant, there is a slight tendency for the most skeptical 
person to have a lower belief-desire correlation. 

These conclusions must be considered tentative, in view of the 
small number of cases. Because the optimism, caution, and skepti- 
cism scores are not independent of the belief and desire ratings, 
final conclusions would be impossible. The only way an ultimate 
analysis of wishful thinking can be reached is to obtain independent 
estimates of these variables. 
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One hypothesis of great potentialities is suggested by an inci- 
dental finding. Of the five cases in the pessimistic group, numbers 
1, 2, and 3 have come to the senior writer’s attention as being more 
or less severely maladjusted in relation to such wartime problems 
as the draft, scholastic difficulties, or social relations. Among the 
optimistic group, numbers 11, 13, and 14 have given evidence of 
maladjustment regarding scholastic difficulties and other blockings. 
All fifteen of these students were encountered under identical con 
ditions, being members of the same psychology classes, yet none of 
the five cases in the intermediate group was thought to be malad 
justed. Since information of this sort, not gathered systematically, 
is open to bias, there is no reason for placing great weight on this 
finding. 


SUMMARY AND DiscussION 

1. Fifty statements about living during wartime were judged as 
to probability and desirability by 61 college students shortly after 
war began. 

2. The correlation between ratings of belief and desire was 0.41, 
compared to the correlation of 0.88 reported by Lund for statements 
more removed from the subjects’ daily lives. 

3. Some statements were believed more strongly than desired; 
these were apparently part of the stereotype of wartime living, 
having been widely discussed by the public before the war. 

4. Statements with closely similar mean belief ratings and mean 
desire ratings were highly debatable, in the light of the facts avail 
able to the raters. They had generally received little public discus 
sion before the war. 

5. Statements with higher desire ratings than belief ratings were 
characteristically extreme, even hyperbolic. 

6. Statements important to the students did not show an espe 
cially close correspondence of belief to desire. 


7. Statements to which the group was generally indifferent tended 


to be accepted rather than rejected. 

8. The majority showed considerable accuracy in predicting, but 
accepted some predictions which were actually untrue. 

9. For individual students, the correlation of belief and desire on 
the fifty statements ranged from 0.74 to —0.27. Even on the same 
statements, the tendency to believe what one desires varies for dif 
ferent persons. 
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10. The most optimistic students showed the highest correlation 
of belief and desire. This results in part from the definition of 


optmusm. 
11. Cautious individuals, who rarely use positions CY and CN 


in reporting judgments, had no smaller belief-desire correlations 


than others equally optimistic, but incautious. Caution was associ- 
ated with the middle position of the optimism-pessimism scale. 

12. Assuming that rejection of statements indicates skepticism, 
there was a slight tendency for the most skeptical persons in a group 
f constant optimism to have a lower correlation of belief with 
lesire. 

13. Students who deviated in the direction of unusual optimism 
unusual pessimism may be maladjusted. 


Belief is more often in accord with one’s wishes than not, but this 
correspondence is great for some statements, and slight for others. 
This study agrees with McGregor’s finding that ambiguity in a 
stimulus situation leads to a close correspondence. If facts are avail 
ible on which completely objective persons could arrive at a pre- 
fiction, even those who have strong wishes are likely to believe what 
the facts imply. Facts, to influence judgment, must be in the minds 
f the judges; in this sense, all frames of reference are internal. If 
1 situation is unambiguous, in terms of the facts known to experts, 
but the people generally have no frame of reference regarding the 
situation, belief will be related to desires. It is vital to distribute 
facts widely, if people are to avoid wishful thinking about their 
problems. One would expect the adolescent to let his wishes, rather 
than realism, determine his vocational choice, unless we make that 
situation unambiguous for him. The worker will anticipate pay 
raises, and the veteran pensions, in accord with desires, unless 
ambiguity is removed by clearly stated wage policies and pension 
policies. 

A second factor affecting judgment is the familiarity of the 
proposition. Ambiguous statements which cannot be judged on 
the basis of evidence will be accepted or rejected in accord with 
desires if they are novel. If a statement, however unsupported by 
evidence, has been discussed frequently, it is relatively likely to be 
believed even when not desired; familiarity breeds consent. The 
technique of securing acceptance by reiteration is common in 
propaganda. 
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Even when both ambiguity and novelty are present in the situa 
tion, plausibility is also essential if desires and beliefs are to corre 
spond. It smacks of circular reasoning to say that a statement must 
be plausible to be believed, but desires appear powerless to make one 
accept a statement if the statement appears extreme. Plausibility 
need have no relation to truthfulness, as was shown by Poffen- 
berger’s study of the elephant-on-a-trunk advertisement. 

This study does not support McGregor’s conclusion that the impor 
tance of a statement to the group causes belief to follow desire 
Instead, statements rated very important are often judged in a direc 
tion opposite to desire. Seemingly, when one is much concerned 
about a problem, one seeks facts, and is alert to remember those one 
hears, so that the situation is less ambiguous for him and belief is 
less influenced by wishes. McGregor’s data, reexamined, support 
this view, since he found Communists more realistic than non- 
Communists in predicting membership in the party. Importance is 
likely to lead to correspondence of belief and desire only when 
there is no possibility of acquiring information on which to base 
a realistic judgment. 

For unimportant statements, it is likely that the tendency to 
acquiescence determines belief more than does desire. When they 
have no basis of experience for making a judgment, the majority of 
persons agree to a proposition, though some persons are more prone 
to acquiesce than others. This is in accord with previous evidence 
by Lentz (4), Cronbach (2), and others. It follows that if we wish 
critical thinking about an issue, we must first make that issue impor 
tant to the hearer. The cure for failure to criticize fallacies lies firs’ 
in instilling values, and only secondarily in making facts available. 

Some persons are especially prone to believe what they desire to te 
true. This tendency is associated with optimism, but this is a defini- 
tion of optimism rather than an explanation. McGregor’s sugges- 
tion that cautiousness inhibits this tendency appears to be true only 
in that cautiousness is negatively associated with extreme optimism 
or pessimism. The tendency to acquiesce, or the absence of skepti- 
cism, appears to be associated with wishful thinking, but the evi- 
dence for this is tenuous. It was further found, subject to more 
refined investigation, that very optimistic and very pessimistic 
persons are likely to be maladjusted. It is not surprising that the 
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maladjusted individual, faced by problems he cannot solve, should 


be pessimistic. Overoptimism, refusing to face reality, is a familiar 


symptom in mental disorder; lesser degrees of overoptimism may 
also be significant. 

The relationship between belief and desires has generally been 
interpreted as an aspect of wishful thinking, and by inference con- 
demned. Another philosophy may be defensible: that expecting 
what is desired is a realistic view of life. After all, the average life 
must yield more satisfactions than dissatisfactions. To “Will my 
house burn down tomorrow?”, an optimistic answer is warranted 
because such unpleasantness is the exception, rather than the rule. 
Man’s crops do usually come up, his friends continue friendly, and 
his general history has been one of fairly consistent progress toward 
a better life—or so one may contend. That does not imply that 
every event turns out desirably, but if completely valid predictions 
could be made, they might coincide with man’s desires most of the 
time. A correspondence of belief and desire is to be condemned 
only when it exceeds a realistic optimism. To disregard facts is 
undesirable, but to be hopeful, within the limits set by facts, is a 
reflection of the experience that life is good. Perhaps that is why 
the majority can predict the future validly.’ 

Somewhat allied to this position is an alternative view of optimism. 
The writers have assumed that to be optimistic is to expect what one 
wants; the extreme optimist may be contrasted with the realist, and 
the person who is overpessimistic. One might say, instead, that the 
optimist and realist differ, not in what they think will happen, but 
in their outlook on those events.. The optimist accepts or welcomes 
what he knows will come. Pollyanna was noted, not for refusing 
to face unpleasant facts, but for looking on the good side of events, 
finding something to be glad about in every situation. Where the 
psychologist has generally assumed that desire determines belief, 
this point of view more nearly implies that the optimist first draws 
his conclusions, then reorders his scale of desires to make reality 
acceptable. Neither viewpoint need be defended against the other, 
until a method for experimental inquiry is devised. Probably there 
is truth in each hypothesis. 

‘This and other studies of belief and desire have been based on college students or 


successful adults. Studies of the underprivileged or unfortunate might, because of their 
—. 
different experience, show quite different relationships. 
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A CRITIQUE OF NONDIRECTIVE METHODS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


BY FREDERICK C. THORNI 


Brandon, Vermont 


of counseling and therapy should be clearly recognized as a 
new contribution of major significance to the methodology of 
clinical psychology and psychiatry. Although many of the theoreti- 
cal foundations and methods of nondirective psychotherapy derive 
from antecedent sources, Rogers is the first to integrate and 
coordinate the basic principles into an internally consistent system. 
Nondirective psychotherapy is more than just a synthetic regroup- 
ing of methods borrowed from older schools of thought and consti- 
tutes a genuine contribution to the armamentarium of psychiatry. 

The historical development of nondirective methodology is per- 
haps best understood from a consideration of the evolutionary forces 
operant in the field of clinical psychology. For the last twenty-five 
years clinical psychology has suffered a progressive decline in vitality 
as it passively suffered encroachments into its field of operations by 
other sciences. Although the first child study and mental hygiene 
clinics were organized under the auspices of university psychology 
departments, these movements were quickly taken over by the 
medical science of psychiatry. Except for a few individuals who 
succeeded in establishing themselves as consulting psychologists, the 
field of psychotherapy was largely preempted by psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts who relegated the clinical psychologist to the rela- 
tively subordinate position of laboratory technician whose major 
contribution was psychometrics. Clinical psychologists also found 
themselves most seriously handicapped by being cut off from the 
study of clinical materials which had largely come under the control 
of psychiatrists operating as administrators of mental hospitals and 
other institutions where case material was available for study. In 
the absence of systematized training programs and other oppor- 
tunities for working actively with large quantities of clinical 
materials, the clinical psychologist has too often operated in an 


Ta development by Rogers (3; 4; 5) of nondirective methods 
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intellectual vacuum in which he was forced to acquire experience 
through the second-hand study of textbooks and whatever fortuitous 
informal contacts he could manage to negotiate for the study of 
case material. With this limited and unsatisfactory background of 
training it is easy to understand why clinical psychologists have 
varied so much in clinical ability and have progressively lost 
prestige in competition with psychiatrists who have enjoyed much 
more standardized and intensive educational opportunities. Clinical 
psychologists have also been forced to contend with the legal 
aspects of the situation in the sense that their activities were so 
unorganized as to fail to secure recognition as one of the healing 
arts. It has been necessary to exert considerable caution in limiting 
their activities to avoid malpractice suits in the event that the 
patient’s condition suddenly changed for the worse while under 
treatment by the clinical psychologist. 

The practical result of this situation in interprofessional relation 
ships has been that the clinical psychologist has limited himself to 
psychometrics and borderline counseiing activities in areas where 
psychiatric resources are not available. The strengths and weak 
nesses of the nondirective method may be partially understood in 
terms of the professional background of the clinical psychologist 
who has developed a technique to fit the limitations of the clinical 
situation in which he has been forced to operate. Nondirective 
methods are relatively simple to master, require relatively little 
clinical experience with which to obtain results, and involve rela- 
tively small dangers of worsening the patient’s condition by inept 
bungling. Since the patient works out the solutions to his own 
problems, it follows that the clinician is relatively free from the 
possibility of being charged with malpractice. These comments 
have been intended to apply to the total situation in clinical 
psychology and not specifically to Dr. Rogers, who is one of the 
few clinical psychologists who have maintained clinical contacts to 
a sufficient degree to make possiile intensive study of case material. 
As utilized by Dr. Rogers, noncirective methods open new vistas 
of clinical activity to psychologists and others who understand their 
limitations. It seems wise to reemphasize Dr. Rogers’ statement 
that the new nondirective techniques will have more widespread 
usefulness in the guidance and counseling fields than in the treat 
ment of mental disorders. 
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Positive Factors tn NonpImRECTIVE THERAPY 
Patient-Clinician Relationships. Nondirective methods emphasize 
“client-centered” approaches to the study of personality. The 
therapist submerges his own emotional needs and _ intellectual 


prejudices as completely as possible in the attempt passively to 


guide the patient by methods of indirection to a more compre- 
hensive self-understanding. The major responsibility for the direc- 
tion and conduct of psychotherapy is subtly displaced from the 
clinician to the patient, who learns to gain insight into life situations 
and manipulate them actively for himself. Instead of exhorting, 
arguing, urging, or persuading the patient to adopt some suggested 
course of action, the clinician tactfully and indirectly leads the 
patient to express, recognize, and transform his own attitudes with 
a minimum of regulation or interference from without. Instead 
of being “told” what is the matter, the patient is led to discover it 
himself. There can be no doubt of the value of client-centered 
therapeutic techniques. One of the major criticisms of psycho- 
analysis is that preconceived theories of personality structure are 
foisted onto each individual case regardless of their applicability, 
ie. the analyst discovers in each patient the same stereotyped 
mechanisms which are postulated as universal in Freudian theory. 
In all fairness to modern psychiatry, however, it must be admitted 
that a reorientation to the problems of the clinician-patient relation- 
ship has been occurring in all branches of psychotherapy and that 
this is not an exclusive contribution of nondirective technique. Non- 
directive methods have been in general use by many experienced 
psychiatrists for many years even though no systematic formulation 
was attempted. 

Autonomous Regulation of Personality. In contrast with such 
directive techniques as psychoanalysis in which the patient puts 
himself in the hands of the clinician who actively analyzes, tears 
down, rebuilds, and resynthesizes the personality, nondirective 
methods recognize the advantages of allowing the patient to resolve 
his own problems with a minimum of outside interference. Psycho- 
analysts in general are characterized by the blitheness and confidence 
with which they omnipotently assume the responsibility of reorgan- 
izing the personality of another human, and unbelievers may be’ 
forgiven if they express questioning doubt concerning the omnis- 
cience and psychiatric infallibility of the analyst who presumes to 
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revise the works of God after communing briefly with the works of 
Freud. Nondirective methods may be regarded as a reaction 
against the dangers of extreme overregulation and psychic recon 
struction as carried out by those who are overenthusiastic about the 
infallibility of some prevailing school of thought. 

It is of great value to assist the client to explore and resolve his 
own problems personally and autonomously with the clinician 
minimizing active direction and interfering as little as possible with 
existing patterns of personality integration. 

The Growth Principle. Newer methods of psychotherapy empha 
size that effective adjustment is the result of normal processes of 
growth and maturation operant within the individual as an infinite 
number of forces and stimuli interact and resolve themselves during 
development. Therapy is directed toward releasing normal growth 
potentialities so that the individual gains more control over the 
forces within himself by acquiring more comprehensive insights. 


In contrast with psychoanalysis, in which the transference between 


analyst and patient results in a father-son relationship with the 
patient more or less passively submitting to analysis and reeducation 
from without, nondirective methods utilize the clinician as a catalyst 
of growth for which the patient himself is actively responsible. 
Growth occurs by resolution of forces from within instead of by 
reconstruction from without. 

Releasing Expression and Achieving Insight. These chapter 
headings from Rogers (4) summarize two of the important thera 
peutic objectives of the nondirective method as well as all other 
treatment. By encouraging free expressions of feeling, mirroring 
the client’s feelings and attitudes, and failing to impose arbitrarily 
patterns and goals, the clinician provides an ideal situation in which 
there is the fullest opportunity to ventilate and restructure the feel- 
ings and attitudes which have caused maladjustment. The client 
is subtly led to recognize and reconsider his feelings in new patterns 
or configurations which result in better insights into the total 
situation. 

Avoiding Hostility and Undesirable Personality Reactions. 
Rogers (3; 4; 5) emphasizes the general principle that therapy pro- 
ceeds most effectively when the clinician maintains a rigorously 
detached and objective viewpoint and avoids any critical or regu- 
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latory action which might stimulate undesirable emotional reactions 
in the client. Nondirective procedures operate to produce objective 
and impersonal therapeutic relationships and thereby make therapy 
less complicated and upsetting by avoiding hostility and negativism 
in the patient who senses emotional or critical attitudes in the 
therapist. Almost all psychotherapy is to some degree disturbing 
to the patient because it is deflating to the ego to be so maladjusted 
that it becomes necessary to place one’s self in the embarrassing 
position of having to admit failure and seek help from others. Any 
method which makes it easier for the patient to express himself 
freely and without danger of arousing critical or condemnatory 
attitudes marks a great therapeutic advance. 

It is also important, however, to express the opinion that the 
therapist should not endanger his effectiveness by being too cautious 
and timid about doing anything which might arouse hostility and 
negativism. There are clinical situations in which the patient needs 
to be acquainted with critical attitudes and to face unpleasant 
realities. It has been said that one of the major values of institu- 
tional psychiatric treatment is that it forces the patient to mobilize 
all his resources in the effort to regain enough integration so as to 
leave such an unpleasant environment. Some patients may be 
benefited by judicious shock and punishment. 

The Method of Controlled Associations. One of the interesting 
variations of analytic technique is the method of distributive analysis 
outlined by Diethelm (1) in which the clinician skillfully directs 
the trends of the patient’s associations and productions into areas 
which seem profitable of exploration. There is similar value in the 
nondirective technique of putting subtle pressure on the client to 
verbalize his own attitudes progressively and thereby to ventilate 
his feelings under controlled conditions where the therapist skillfully 
guides the client to better insights. By repetitious and leading 
questions, the client is indirectly led to achieve new orientations and 
structurings of his problems. The nondirective treatment reported 
by Snyder (6) provides an excellent example of how a patient can 
be subtly drawn out along the lines of his own feelings and attitudes. 
This technique will be of value not only in counseling but also in 
the treatment of all types of mental patients. 

The nondirective technique utilizes controlled associations to 
explore any desired area of attitudes. Use of the questions “Why? 
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Where? When? How?” makes it possible to uncover significant 
material and to force the patient to evaluate certain sequences of 
behavior for himself. Another most valuable question is, “What 
do you think about that yourself?” All these questions are com 
pletely nondirective and the patient’s attention is directed to causal 
relationships which had formerly been unrecognized and which he 
can quickly perceive now for himself without the embarrassment 
of having to “take it” from another person. Through skillful ques. 
tioning it is possible to implant any desired idea in the client’s mind 
in such a manner that the client thinks he thought of it himseif and 
is therefore more ready to accept it. Nondirective methods are the 
foundation of the modern psychology of leadership by indirection 
instead of force. 

Self-Initiated Goals and Actions. Mental health is generally 
considered to involve internally consistent attitudes, unified goals 
and integrated personality. The objectives of all therapy are to 
bring these conditions about as smoothly as possible with the patient 
himself striving to become adjusted and independent. Lecky (2), 
another experienced clinical psychologist, taught as far back as 1936 
that mind was an organization of mutually consistent ideas the 


nucleus of which was the person’s conception of himself. Using 
nondirective methods to lead the client to restructure his conception 
of himself, Lecky led his patients to acquire new attitudes and self 
initiated goals which resulted in a transformation of their actions. 
Nondirective methods are very effective in demonstrating incon- 
sistent attitudes, conflicting goals, and disintegrating forces to the 
client in a painless manner. 


INADEQUACIES OF THE NonpIRECTIVE METHOD 


The value of any new method of therapy is not to be determined 
by the seeming brilliance or rationality of its theoretical foundations 
but by a careful critique and evaluation of the results of its use. It 
is perhaps more difficult to objectify the results of psychotherapy 
than of any other type because each case is unique and it is never 
possible to determine what might have happened if no treatment 
at all had been given or if the results would have been different 
with slight variations in procedure. No one can refute the claim 
that the patient would have been better or worse if another method 
had been used. The therapeutic situation is so complex that there 
are unlinited possibilities concerning what might happen with 
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different techniques or therapists. A method which is very effective 


in one situation may be very unsatisfactory in the hands of another 
because of the different personalities involved. The publication by 
Snyder (6) of a verbatim recording of what took place in a short 
term nondirective treatment of an adult makes possible a detailed 
analysis of the technique in terms of what has been learned about 


psychiatric methods in general. A number of specific comments 


may be made concerning various inadequacies which seem to detract 
from the effectiveness of this form of counseling as used in this case. 

Inadequacy of Case History. Throughout the five sessions 
reported by Snyder (6) only the barest outline of a case history was 
obtained. Little attempt was made to secure the background case 
material which a psychiatrist would consider absolutely essential for 
even a limited understanding of the total situation. How does the 
counselor know that he uncovered the major problems of the 
patient? The experienced clinician knows that the presented com. 
plaint frequently involves only a minor aspect of the total problem 
and that it is necessary systematically to explore the total personality 
to obtain a comprehensive understanding. Directive techniques are 
very valuable in obtaining a good case history. When properly 
utilized, the patient accepts the directive technique without question 
and in fact derives considerable reassurance from the fact that the 
therapist is making such a careful investigation of the situation. 

Failure to Obtain Corroborative Evidence. The patient’s evalu- 
ations of himself have been accepted at face value in Snyder’s 
noudirective treatment. No effort was apparently made to inter 
view the patient’s wife or business associates to elicit further evidence 
from objective sources and to evaluate the situation as a whole. One 
of the basic rules in treating mental patients is to obtain corrobo- 
rative evidence since these cases are notoriously deficient in insight 
concerning the magnitude of their maladjustment. 

Inelasticity of the Method. In our opinion it is undesirable to 
limit one’s self to any one therapeutic technique rather than to 
utilize all available methods according to needs of each individual 
clinical situation. Rigid adherence to nondirective techniques may 
prevent the clinician from giving adequate treatment in cases where 
directive methods would be more effective. This criticism 1s not 
inherent in the method itself but rather in the use made of it: We 
mention it in this critique because Snyder in his footnote com 
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mentaries on the treatment seems to imply that any deviation from 
the nondirective method would be very undesirable and even 
dangerous. Ideally, the clinical approach should be individualized 
and a judicious utilization of both directive and nondirective 
methods may be more effective than either alone. 

Superficiality of Contact with Patient. One of the most serious 
criticisms of this short-term nondirective treatment is that it never 
proceeded beyond the most superficial grappling with the patient’s 
problems. The entire treatment limited itself to “surface” phe- 
nomena as contrasted with the “depth” analysis which has proven 
so fruitful in analytic psychiatry. The patient browsed along the 
edges of his problem, coming to grips with it only in terms of a few 
partial insights which would doubtless have been achieved as easily 
with other forms of therapy. There are indications that the patient 
himself recognized the superficiality of the therapeutic approach 
and was vaguely dissatisfied with the conduct of the interviews. 
The therapist did a good job of “structuring” or selling the method 
he was using and the patient finally acquiesced to its use. It would 
have been interesting to have followup studies after several months 
to discover whether any lasting improvement occurred and whether 
Mr. M was still satisfied with the results. 

Failure to Evaluate the Total Personality. Summarizing the 
failure to obtain an adequate case history and to secure corroborative 
evidence, it may be concluded that the superficiality of contacts with 
the patient precluded any comprehensive evaluation of the dynamic 
mechanisms operant in the total personality. This entire treatment 
of five interviews was limited to the consideration of one small area 
or part-functioning of the total personality. Even though one or 
two dynamic mechanisms are elaborated, one gets the impression 
that the counselor is dealing with symptoms rather than underlying 
causes. It is true that Mr. M did get a “flash” of insight concerning 
what he might do about one aspect of his problem in the last two 
interviews but it might be questioned whether he developed any 
genuine insight into the dynamic mechanisms. The fact that the 
patient gives expression to feelings of satisfaction over the way the 
interviews were conducted (pp. 134-136) and utters a few platitudes 
about the necessity of working out one’s own problems cannot be 
accepted as evidence that genuine insights were attained. The 
partial insights which Mr. M relates on pages 116-120 are on surface 
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levels and do not indicate any genuine understanding of underlying 
personality mechanisms. How did this man get to be as he now is? 
Why did he develop this particular type of personality reaction? 
Do we really know much about Mr. M at all at the end of five inter- 
views? There are many questions to which no answer is available 
from a perusal of the course of treatment and which could reason- 
ably be expected from the orthodox directive treatment of equivalent 
length. 

Conduct of the Interview. It is very important that any thera- 
peutic interview should be conducted in a natural facile manner 
which puts the patient at ease and quickly establishes the rapport 
which is so necessary for effective treatment. With good rapport 
the patient is usually cooperative enough to carry the treatment 
through to completion even though parts of it may be unpleasant. 
There are no variable and established rules concerning how most 
effectively to conduct an interview and this is an individual matter 
which each therapist must determine for himself. Most important, 
the counselor must try to discover what the patient has come to 
obtain; 7.¢., to satisfy the needs of the patient. Some needs of the 
patient may be satisfied by nondirective methods but other needs 
may require more aggressive directive techniques. 

A-valuable insight may be obtained into one of the inadequacies 
of nondirective technique as utilized by Snyder (6) by reading 
aloud the remarks of the counselor in the verbatim reports of the 
five interviews. When reread aloud, many of the therapist’s inter- 
jections seem stilted and inane. In his attempts rigorously to limit 
himself to nondirective comments, the counselor frequently goes to 
excessive lengths to remain neutral and avoid interpretative state- 
ments. It becomes very monotonous to hear the counselor con 
scientiously summarizing each of the patient’s statements in order 
to produce recognition of feeling. At some points we sense wonder 
ment and dissatisfaction on the part of the patient and wonder how 
many revisits he would have made had the treatments been costing | 
$20 per session. 

Failure to Follow up Significant Leads. One of the values of 
directive methods of therapy is that they enable the experienced 
clinician actively to explore the various areas of personality in which 
maladjustments appear to arise. During the interview the patient 


frequently makes an apparently innocuous remark which may be 
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the key to much significant material the importance of which the 
patient himself is unaware. It is often of prime importance to 
utilize directive methods in overcoming the patient’s resistances 
to uncover repressed material which may be of critical importance in 
understanding the case. At least six times during the five sessions 
conducted by Snyder, the therapist failed to follow up significant 
leads which Mr. M produced spontaneously and seemed anxious 
to elaborate upon. It would not have interfered with effective 
therapy in any way to have inquired further into the childhood 
illness (p. 94), why it was necessary to satisfy himself about things 
(p. 95), more about his worries and neurotic behavior (p. 99), 
childhood experiences and the reasons for losing many jobs (p. 109), 
his lost interest in physical sports (p. 113), and more about his 
preoccupations and conscientiousness concerning the insurance busi 
ness (pp. 123, 137). Even with the most skillful nondirective 
handling, there is some question whether all the responsibility for 
carrying on the continuity of discussion can be placed on the patient. 
One of the major contributions of Freudian psychology is that some 
behavior must be interpreted in terms of unconscious conflicts or 


complexes which are normally repressed and can be uncovered only 
through the methods of depth analysis. In his attempts to limit 
himself to neutral nondirective comments, the counselor frequently 
blocks the patient’s continuity of expression when a more positive 
approach would probably uncover additional significant material. 


On Advice and Counseling. From time immemorial people have 
gone to the wise men for information, advice, and clarification of 
their problems. The dictionary defines counseling as to give advice 
or to recommend, as an act or course. The advice is usually critically 
evaluated by its receiver and then accepted or discarded according 
as it seems consistent or untrue on the basis of past experience. 
Even though advice may be verbally rejected at the moment that 
it is given, there is good evidence that it is usually assimilated and 
later acted upon after the shock of facing unpleasant reality has 
worn off. 

In commenting on his technique, Snyder explains his intention of 
refusing to give his client any advice (footnotes 10, 11, 12) because 
he feels it best for the client to work out his own solution to his 
problems. In footnote 45, Snyder states his belief that the client car 
be expected to reject completely the majority of directive or coercive 
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interpretations. Although admitting the validity of these concep- 
tions in some situations, it may nevertheless be suggested that there 
are also many situations where advice and counsel are not only 
extremely valuable but are gratefully accepted by the patient. Con- 
sidering the fact that it probably takes many years to become a wise 


man (even though one has a doctorate in clinical psychology), the 


counselor who consistently finds his advice being rejected might 
well reflect upon his own powers to determine whether his advice 
is indeed valid and whether he is personally impressive enough to 
exert any real influence over the client. 

Suitability for Various Types of Patients. Rogers (4) has indi- 
cated the limitations of the nondirective method and emphasizes 
that the technique is most effective with essentally normal people 
who have enough personality integration to resolve their own prob- 
lems with a minimum of direction from the counselor. It is less 
effective with patients who have lost personality integration to the 
degree that they are no longer capable of self-direction and rational 
thinking. The more serious psychiatric disorders require a more 
or less intensive manipulation of the patient’s entire life situation, 
often in the face of intense resistance from the patient himself. 
Even with disturbed patients, however, there are many clinical situ- 
ations where the nondirective method may be utilized to fit the 
needs of the individual situation. The question is not so much 
whether the nondirective method is or is not applicable to different 
types of patients, but whether it should be used solely to the 
exclusion of other methods. Some doubt may be raised whether 
the treatment of Mr. M might not have been more effective if a 
judicious combination of directive and nondirective techniques had 
been used. Snyder admits that Mr. M has a severe neurosis (foot- 
note 29) and is perhaps overoptimistic concerning the permanent 
benefits to be expected from this short treatment (footnotes 74, 80). 

Nondirective Methods: Technique or System? There is no ques-- 
tion concerning the validity or applicability of nondirective methods 
in selected clinical situations. There is some question whether they 
are the complete and final answer to all problems of counseling to 
the degree that they constitute a new system or school of thought. 
It usually requires a period of years before new contributions of 
methodology become evaluated and assimilated into the body of 
existing knowledge. It is unfortunate that too often these newer 
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methods are worked to death by enthusiastic converts as in the 
history of the psychoanalytic movement. 

Probably as the result of partisan adherence to currently popular 
schools of thought, there has arisen an attitude that education and 
therapy are matters of extreme delicacy and that the slightest error 
or deviation from the rule might result in grave damage. Human 
living is not as delicate and exacting a proposition as some assume 
Children are not ruined for good inevitably by traumatic episodes 
early in life. Most people are singularly successful in spite of 
insuperable odds of stupidity and error. In fact most doctors admit 
that patients will get well in spite of anything they do for them. 
It seems profitable to suggest that clinicians should desensitize 
themselves concerning the elaborate rituals which they come to feel 
are absolutely necessary for effective treatment. Most therapeutic 
methods are not precision instruments which must be administered 
according to a rigid technique in order to be successful. There is 
opportunity for the effective use of many methods with numerous 
variations in technique. Our regard should be focused on goals of 
therapy rather than on dogmatic adherence to specific methodology. 


SUMMARY 


Nondirective methods of psychotherapy constitute a valuable new 
technical tool for use in appropriate clinical situations, but they are 
definitely not the complete answer to all therapeutic problems even 
in mild personality disorders. Nondirective methods will take their 
place along with older directive techniques in the therapeutic arma- 
mentarium and the clinician will learn to choose his method to fit 
the needs of the individual situation. It is gratifying to note that 
clinical psychology has at last made a noteworthy contribution 
consistent with trends in modern psychiatry. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 
INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES OF NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN WHITE AND NEGRO RECRUITS IN 1918 


BY THELMA G. ALPER ano EDWIN G. BORING 


Harvard University 


sPprRING the pamphlet of Benedict and Weltfish, The Races of Mankind (2), 


achieved national attention when the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives in Congress found it “unfit for U. S. soldiers” and got it 
withdrawn from general circulation in the Army. The statement in the pamphlet 
that especially aroused the ire of certain Congressmen was to the effect that the 
intelligence of Negro recruits in three selected northern states had been shown, in 
the First World War, to be higher than t 
other selected southern states. The Committee on Military Affairs protested that 


he intelligence of white recruits in three 


Benedict and Weltfish had prejudiced their findings in favor of the Negro by 
selecting those particular states which would permit this conclusion. 

Benedict and Weltfish had, of course, as had Klineberg before them (3), selected 
their states with a purpose. They wanted to show that score on an intelligence test 
is as much a function of geography as of skin color, that the differences in certain 
instances are due more to cultural advantages and disadvantages than to race, that 
the effects of geography and skin color on score may both be due to cultural 
nfluences, that for this reason being southern may be as great a disadvantage in 
attaining high scores on a test as being Negro. Most psychologists will agree with 
them in this matter, and few will assert that any unalterable racial differences in 
intelligence have ever been established, so great is the effect of culture upon intelli 
gence test scores. 

It seemed to us, since this issue has been raised about the recruits of 1918, that 
it would be interesting to present the total picture of the Army scores, as neither 
Klineberg nor Benedict and Weltfish have done, rounding out the account by the 
inclusion of the scores of the southern Negroes and the northern whites, by the 
addition of the scores on the Beta examination to those on the Alpha examination, 
and by then performing an analysis of variance in respect of geography and skin 
color. 

Everyone knows that Negro recruits in both World Wars have scored much 
lower on intelligence tests than have white recruits, whenever the more obvious 
parameters besides skin color are kept constant. The data from the First World 
War (4, pp. 705-742) showed that northern Negroes did much better on the tests 
than southern Negroes. Anastasi (1, pp. 494 f.) printed results for the Negro recruits 
on both the Alpha and Beta examinations, making it clear that Negroes in the North 
do better than Negroes in the South, but saying nothing about the comparison of 
the northern Negro with the southern white. Klineberg (3, pp. 182 
results for the Alpha examination only for the whites of four southern 
the Negroes of four northern states, showing that the average score for the Negroes 
in each of these states was higher than the average for the whites in each of the 
southern states. Benedict and Weltfish (2, p. 18) repeated Klineberg’s results, 
making them a little more striking by omitting the northern state in which the 
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Negroes averaged lowest and the southern state in which the whites ave: 
highest. That was fair enough, since they wanted to show that the diffe; 
usually found can be reversed when extreme instances are selected. We chose | 
study in this note Klineberg’s four states, since Klineberg’s results have been 
widely quoted. They are named in the legend of Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


AvERAGE INTELLIGENCE-TeEst Scores oF 26,894 NorTHERN AND SOUTHERN Wuir: 
AND Necro Recruits iN THE First Wortp War 


Entries are in terms of the Combined Scale, which combines the scores from the A 
and Beta examinations and gives figures not wholly unlike mental ages. Northern , 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. Southern states: Arkansas, Georgia, Kentuck 
Mississippi. SD: standard deviations of the distributions. N: number of cases. The raw 
data from which these entries are derived are to be found in (4); white recruits in Alpha 
Table 200, pp. 682f.; white recruits in Beta, Table 201, pp. 683f.; Negro recruits in Alpha 
Table 262, p. 728; Negro recruits in Beta, Table 264, p. 729. The regressions from Alpha 
and Beta to the Combined Scale are given in (4), Table 159, p. 642, and Table 162, p. 644 


Sxin CoLor 


Wait! 


, 12.7 
Southern S 8 2.41 


Northern 


We have also combined the scores of the Beta examination with the scores of th 
Alpha examination by the method described by Carl R. Brown (4, pp. 573-657 
This gives us scores in terms of his Combined Scale, with values that are not who! 
unlike mental ages in their magnitudes. We thought that the inclusion of the Bet 
scores ought to give the Negroes some advantage that they did not have wl 
Alpha scores were used alone. Beta was given to all men who scored low on 
Alpha, because they were either stupid or unable ty read English. All illiterat 
English speaking and non-English speaking, therefore, took Beta. Its instructions 
were given in pantomime and it required no reading. It was obviously not cultur 
free, for some of the more difficult items depended on a good deal of sophistication 
Our results show that these Negroes were not advantaged by Beta, relative to 
whites. 


It ought to be said that the Army psychologists of 1919 were not ready to d 


ia 
any conclusions at all about the relative intelligence of the recruits from different 
states (4, pp. 681-6G2, 705-742). There were too many unknown factors operating 
in the selection of these samples. The psychologists printed the data for what they 
were worth and left interpretation to the future. 

The primary results on the Alpha and Beta examinations for northern and 
southern white and Negro recruits in terms of Brown’s Combined Score appear in 
Table 1. They are what one might expect from what is already known. It was 
a disadvantage in the Army tests of 1918 for a white or a Negro to come from a 
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rn state where education and economi opportunities are few instead of 
a northern state where they are better, and also a disadvantage, whether 

ern or southern, to be Negro and not whit Thus the average score for the 
thern Negroes is lowest of the four because southern Negroes work against both 
disadvantages, and the average score for the northern whites is, conversely, 

t of all. Benedict and Weltfish might have avoided the criticism of selection 

of states had they given all four of these averages instead of only two, for then they 


ld have avoided the false implication that skin color made no difference in the 


GU ik 


tates under consideration 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE Data or TABLE 1 


action” is the additional variance due to the fact that the effect of skin color 
s the effect of geography Variance “within group” is the variance that still 
ns unexplained after the separate effects of skin color and geography and the effect 
r mutual interaction have been analyzed out. The three F-values are so much more 
unt than 1 chance in 1,000 of their being random that they lie nowhere near the 


f the published tables 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


26,593 
Skin Color I 
Geography 1 
Interaction I 
Within Group 


lable 2 adds the results of an analysis of .ariance for the data of Table 1. It 
ws that both skin color and geography affect the scores, that skin color has more 
t than geography in this instance, that the two factors interact to enhance each 


ther, and that the differences are very highlv significant. 
TABLE 3 
SIZE OF SAMPLES 


Numsers OF Men Wuo Took tHe ALPHA AND Beta EXAMINATIONS, AND THI 


Torats, For THE Data or TABLE 1 


Necro Recruits Wuitrte Recruits 


Southern 
Northern 
Total 


Tables 3 and 4 show that very many more Negroes than whites took the Beta 


examination and that the number of men who took Beta in a sample is a‘ rough 


prediction of how low the average score on the Combined Scale will be. That 
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TABLE 4 


Percentaces OF Recrurts TakiInG THE Beta EXAMINATION, DERIVED FROM Taste 2 


WHITE Tora 


Southern 
Northern 43.0 


Total 59.6 


might, of course, be due to the fact that low intelligence sent many men to Beta 
but certainly the Army psychologists of 1918 believed that the chief cause of being 


sent to Beta was illiteracy. In respect of the huge difference in these tables, Alpha 


might almost be considered as a literacy test. 
It is interesting to note in Table 1 that the average score on the Combined Scak 
for northern Negroes is not quite as high as it was for the southern whites. Si: 
the direction of this difference reverses the direction for the Alpha scores as reported 
by Klineberg and by Benedict and Weltfish, it appears that the inclusion of the 
scores from the Beta examination, while they undoubtedly helped the Negroe 
Our only suggestion in explanation of this fact i: 


helped the whites more. t! 
Beta is less culture-free than even we had supposed, that Beta is better adapted t 


whites than to Negroes. Thus the 23 per cent of the southern whites that to 


Beta raised the average score for southern whites more than the 43 per cent 


northern Negroes raised the average score for northern Negroes. Of course, it 
hat the 


possible to say that Beta overcomes illiteracy more than stupidity, and tl 
proportion of Negroes who went to Beta because of stupidity was greater than the 


proportion of whites who went for stupidity, a conclusion fully consistent with the 
common prejudice about the low level of Negro intelligence. We should not 
however, wish to draw this conclusion in view of the fact that cultural differences 


are known to have such a large effect on test scores. 
In general, then, we think that Benedict and Weltfish were right about the impor 
tance of culture, or at least not demonstrably wrong; but we also think that they 


should have presented more complete data. They would have strengthened their 
ay 
ct the 


case had they but shown clearly that skin color as well as geography did affe: 
test scores of the recruits in 1918, and had they then gone on, as they did, t 
that it is the Negro’s educational disadvantages and not actually his color which 


argue 


handicaps him in these tests. 
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HOMOGAMY IN PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


BY ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 
AND 
PAUL WALLIN 


Stanford University 


findings of almost all studies of assortative mating confirm the hypothesis 
homogamy, namely, that there exists a tendency for “like to mate with 
More specifically these studies indicate that the “affinity of like for like” 
1 greater influence in marital selection than the “attraction of opposites for 
other.” 
Evidence of the predominance of the tendency of marriage between “similars” 
r that between “opposites” has been presented for physical, social, cognitive, and 
sonality characteristics. The findings of research on homogamy in personality 
racteristics, however, are somewhat inconclusive because of a methodological 
juacy in that the subjects of study have been married couples.* Accordingly 
itrol has been exercised over the possible influence of marital association on 


> Unless the traits investi 


{ are relatively constant the findings of these studies must be regarded as 


convergence or divengence of their characteristics. 


rfect and insufficient evidence for the hypothesis of homogamy in personality 
racteristics. And in the light of current knowledge the assumption of unchange- 
bility of all personality attributes hardly seems warranted.* 
The data on homogamy in personality characteristics presented here were secured 
from one thousand engaged couples. The findings obtained are of value in and of 
mselves; they are also a partial check on the direction, if not the magnitude, of 
the findings of studies of assortative mating using married couples as their subjects.5 
The engaged couples when studied ® resided in the Chicago metropolitan region. 
y are all of the white race, three-fifths with both parents native-born. Their 
range was almost entirely between twenty and thirty. Three-fourths of the 
ung men and not quite two-thirds of their fiancées were at the college level of 


ducation; the remainder were nearly all high-school graduates. Approximately 


E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Homogamy in social characteristics, Amer. |] 
1943. 49, 109-24 

exception is E. L. Kelly’s study of engaged couples See “Personality factors in 
ive mating,” Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 576, for an abstract of his findings 

weakness is also inherent in studies of resemblance between husbands and wives 
rable characteristics such as attitudes, opinions, et is a measure of homogamy 


*One investigation reports an increase of husband 


wil similarity in neurotic tendency 


increase in number of years married. M. Schooley, Personality resemblances among 
irried couples. This JourRNAL, 1936, 31, 340-4 
" 


Ideally, of course, couples should be stucic fore they meet, thus ruling out the 


ible effect of their experience with each other s to the initiation of their 
itionship. 
This is part of a larger study of engag nt ; marriage being carried on by the 


rs 
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one-half are Protestants. The large majority are of the middle and upper mi 
class. 

Two series of personality data were obtained from these subjects. The firs: 
consists of their responses to the 427 questions in the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory § 
which are most discriminating in differentiating between persons who rank hig! 
and low on neuroticism.® 

The second series of data, available for only 316 of the 1,000 couples, consists of 
self-ratings on 23 selected personality traits. These traits recurred in spontaneous 
descriptions of themselves which many couples offered when interviewed." They 
were then listed on a mimeographed sheet and the subjects were asked to rate 
themselves on each trait in terms of a five-point scale.!? 

Data will also be presented on assortative mating with respect to height, weight. 
state of health, complexion, and physical appearance. 


Tuurstone Neurotic INVENTORY 


The responses of the engaged couples to the individual items of the inventory 
and their total neurotic scores conform in general with the theory of homogamy 
that marriages tend to take place between persons of certain similar personality 
characteristics. 

On all but one !* of the 42 questions there is a greater actual than expected 
similarity in the responses of the members of the couples, 7.¢., the actual percentage 
of couples both members of which give the same response is greater than would 
be expected on the basis of chance alone. For example, on the first item of Table 1 
“Do you daydream frequently?” the “percentage the same” expected by chan 
is 48.1, whereas the “actuai percentage the same” is 56.5, a statistically significant 
difference. The differences are significant, however, only for 14 of the questions."* 
These are shown in Table 1 along with the data for total neurotic score which also 
indicate a small but statistically reliable disposition for “like to mate with like.” 


In an attempt to determine whether there was any patterning of the inventory 


questions in relation to homogamy use was made of Mosier’s factor analysis of the 
42 items into eight factors.° The total neurotic scores on these eight factors wer 
obtained for the men and the women comprising the 1,000 engaged couples ar 

then correlated with the following results: autistic tendency, .21.03; cycloid 


™ These questions constituted part of the eight-page schedule used in the larget 
The schedules were filled out independently by the men and women of the couples. Thirt 
five per cent of the former and 39 per cent of the latter participated anonymously 

8 See L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, A Neurotic Inventory, |. soc. Psychol., 193 
I, 3-30. 

® The Neurotic Inventory is so scored that the higher the score the more neurotic the 
person is supposed to be. 

10 These self-ratings were obtained from only a part of the sample because the decision 


to ask for them was made after the majority of the subjects had already sent in their 


schedules. 

11 The purpose of the interviews was to supplement the information obtained from ti 
schedules. 

12 Hereafter these will be referred to as the rating-sheet traits to distinguish them fr 
the responses to the Thurstone Inventory questions which are also self-ratings. 

18 “Ts it difficult to move you to tears?” The proportion of similar responses expe: 
by chance was 39.6 per cent, whereas the obtained proportion is 38.2 per cent. This is 1 


MT 
m 


ted 


a statistically significant difference. 

14The remaining 28 questions did not yield reliable deviations from chance 
proportion of men and women who answered them identically. 

15C. I. Mosier, A factor analysis of certain neurotic symptoms, Psychometrika, 1937 
263-286, lists the items included in each of the factors. 
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yn, .19%.03; depression, .18.03; cognitive factor, .17+.03; hypersensitivity, 
inferiority, .12+.03; social introversion, .11.03; platform self-conscious 


11.03. 


TABLE 1 


SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED Coupes In Totat Neurotic Score AND IN 


Fourteen Neurotic Inventory Items STATisTICALLY 


SIGNIFICANT * FoR HoMoGAMyY 


RATIO oF 
ACTUAL TO 
Expt 


: No. o1 PERCENTAGE THE SAMI 
PERSONALITY ITEM “abe : . 
Coup.t | Expecreo Acruvat 


Score 


u daydream frequently? t 
you frequently burdened 
1 sense of remorse? 
sometimes the ieader 
al affairs? 
yme particular useless 
ught keep coming into 
mind to bother you? 
u usually feel that you 
well-dressed and make a 
1 appearance? 
1 touchy on various 
cts? 
1 feel that you must do 
ng over several times 
you leave it? 
ur feelings casily hurt? 
ou often experience 
riods of loneliness? 
ideas often run through 
r head so you cannot 


uur interests change 
q lickly? 
you often feel just miser 
hen you were in school did 
you hesitate to volunteer in 
1 class recitation? 
ou get stage fright? 


‘he probability that the differences in this table betws 
entages of similar responses are chance differences is .o1 
All questions could be answered “yes,"’ “no,” or “?.’ 
The total number of cases is less than 1,000 on all but 
; were left unanswered by a number of subjects 
rhe class intervals used in calculating the C for 
28, 29 and over. The maximum value of ¢ 
** C, the coefficient of mean square contingency, is a 
etween the re sponses of the men and women of t 
greater is the degree of homogamy. The maximut 
G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An introdu 


p. 69. 


for 


measure of the ext 
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All of these correlations are statistically significant, indicating homogamous 
selection in these eight components of personality. The differences between the 
correlations obtained for the majority of the factors are not statistically significant 
The differences probably are greater than chance,!® however, between “autistic 
tendency” and both “social introversion” and “platform self-consciousness.” 


Secr-RATINGs OF PeRsoNALITY TRAITS 


On 9 of the 23 traits listed on the self-rating sheets similar self-ratings were 
obtained from a significantly greater proportion of couples than could have been 
expected on a chance basis. These data are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


SIMILARITY OF MempBers oF ENGAGED Coupies on Nine Ratinc-SHEET TRAIts 
STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT FoR HoMoGAMY 


RATIO oF 
CTUAL TO 
EXPECTED?t 


No. or RCENTAGE THE SAME 
CoupLes “XPECTED ACTUAI 


Jealous 47. 
Easily excited | , 45 
Easily influenced by others 37 
Moody 44 
Stubborn ; 43 
Unselfish 43 
Selfish <7 39 
Dominating 39. 48.4 
Like belonging to organizations | 3 41.5 I. 


NM ~ ONWN 
Non owe ou wo 


WWNNNH WN 


* Subjects rated themselves by checking one of the following categories for each trait 
have the trait, markedly, considerably, somewhat, a little, not at all. In calculating C it 
was necessary to combine some of the categories in order not to have too few cases in any 
single category. A three-by-three table was used in obtaining C. 

t The probability that the differences in this table between the actual and the expected 
percentages of similar responses are chance differences is only one or less in a hundr 

|| Only 240 cases because this item was added to the rating sheet after it had been in 
use a short time. 


Of the 14 statistically nonreliable differences, 1217 are in the direction of 
homogamy, which is strongly suggestive evidence for the tendency of like to mate 
with like in regard to these characteristics. At any rate, we are justified in con 
cluding that the findings for the rating sheet, like those of the Neurotic Inventory, 
strengthen the case for the homogamy hypothesis. 

Our findings on personality traits are consistent with those of other investigators 
Kelly, whose data have not yet been reported in detail, secured ratings from five 
judges on 36 personality traits of three hundred engaged couples and concluded 
that his analysis supports the theory of hornegamy.'* Since all other studies were 


16 The CR of the difference between the correlations for autistic tendency and social 
introversion is 2.6. 

17 These 12 traits are irritation, sense of humor, easily depressed, make up mind slowly, 
act impulsively, easygoing, aggressive, easily hurt, assume responsibility willingly, sense of 
duty, make friends quickly, care what people say and think. The two other traits were 
‘get angry casily” and “get over anger quickly.” 

18 Op. cit. 
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nous married couples our results are not strictly comparable. The findings of our 


the tudy of engaged couples, however, taken in conjunction with Kelly's, can be looked 
on as a partial confirmation of the studies of married couples since the findings 


sti ilmost all of the latter are in support of the homogamy hypothesis.’® It may, 
efore, be inferred that the influence of the common experiences of couples in 
rriage does not account entirely, if at all, for the fact of similarity in their 


yersonality attributes. The explanation in part, at least, is to be found in homogamy 


PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS 


That physical attributes such as height and weight play a part in marital selection 
long been established. The findings from the study of engaged couples pre 
ented in Table 3 contribute to the evidence of previous studies on homogamy in 


rht and weight and add to the evidence of homoga ny in health and appearance 


TABLE 3 


SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED CoupLes In PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS 


. RATIO OF 
, No. or Cases | PERCENTAGE THE SAME 
CHARACTERISTIC CTUAL TO 
Men Women| Expecrep AcrTval ; 
EXPECTED 


Weight * 
nt state of health 
Average, poor, bad 
Healthy 
Very healthy 


( ylexion 


onde 


I 
Brunette 
I 


n-between 
Physical appearance 
of self 
Very good and 
good-looking 
Fairly good-look- 
ing 
Plain and very 
plain 
Physical appearance 
of fiancé(c) 
Very good looking 
Good looking 
Fair, plain, and 
very plain 


* Pearsonian cocfhcients of latic calculated for th 


The .31 and .21 correlations for height and weight respectively indicate a tendency 
for persons to mate with others whose height and weight approximate their own. 


These findings are consistent with those of other studies. Pearson found a corre 


19See, for example, Schooley, op. cit.; R. Willoughby, Neuroticism in marriage: IV, 
Homogamy, J. soc. Psychol., 1936, 7, 19-48; E. Hoffeditz, Family resemblances in per 
nality traits, J. Psychol., 1934, §, 214-227 
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lation for height of .30 in a sample of the British middle class.” Schiller reported 


a correlation of .36 for height and .32 for weight in a rather homogeneous group 
of Jewish couples.*4 And Schooley obtained a correlation of .24 for height and 
for weight in a series of couples drawn from a college and industrial town.22 

Relatively few studies have been made of assortative mating with regard to healt! 
Our finding is that health is a factor in mate selection, the tendency being for the 
very healthy, the healthy, and those of poorer health to seek in marriage pers 
whose health is similar to their own.?% 

Our data offer support neither for homogamy nor heterogamy in complexion 
While the number of unions of blondes, of brunettes, and “in-betweens” with their 
kind is slightly greater than chance expectation, the excess is not significant. 

Finally, there is a tendency to marriage between persons of equivalent physical 
attractiveness. The “good-looking” are drawn to the “good-looking,” and the 
“plain-looking” mate with each other. The validity of the self-ratings on physical 
attractiveness is supported by the fact that essentially the same finding is obtained 


when the ratings made of each other’s appearance by the members of the couple 


’ 


are used.2* Another investigator obtained a correlation of .41 between the appear 
ance of husbands and wives as rated by three judges.*° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The findings of this report are important for research on homogamy in per 
sonality characteristics because they are based on data obtained from engaged 
couples. Unlike the findings derived from studies of married couples, they are 
not subject to the criticism that they may reflect the influence of marital experi 
ences rather than the operation of personality characteristics in marital selection 

Our findings are consistent with the hypothesis of homogamy in regard both to 
neurotic tendency (as indicated by total score on an abbreviated version of the 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory) and to individual items comprising it. Fourteen of 
the items were statistically significant and a number of others approximated the 
standard of significance used. Moreover, the distribution of responses on all but 
one of the 42 items studied was in the direction of homogamy. 

The findings obtained from a self-rating scale of 23 personality traits devised by 
the writers lend added support to the theory of homogamy. Nine traits were statis 
tically significant and the distribution of the responses on all but two of the others 
was in the direction of homogamy. 

Homogamy was also indicated for height, weight, health, and physical attractive 
ness but not for complexion. 

In conclusion, it is interesting that the one thousand engaged couples give evi 
dence of a lesser degree of homogamy in personality characteristics than in religious 


20 K. Pearson and A. Lee, On the laws of inheritance in man. Biometrika, 1903, 2, 373 

21 B. Schiller, A quantitative analysis of marriage selection in a smali group. /. 
Psychol., 1932, 3, 297-318. 

22M. Schooley, op cit., p. 343. 

28 This conclusion was also reached by E. M. Elderton, “Studies in deterioration,” 
Appendix II in E. G. Pope, A second study of the status of pulmonary tuberculosis, Draper 
Co. Research Memoirs, 1908, 3, 31. 

24 Moreover, a recent study reports on average correlation of .54 between self-ratings of 
appearance and the judgment of an observer. This correlation is the average of correlations 
obtained for two groups of male subjects and two groups of females. See R. F. Winch, 
Social and personality characteristics of courtship revealed in college men, unpublished 
Ph D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1942 

29 Schooley, op. cit., p. 343. 
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n and behavior, cultural backgrounds, courtship behavior, conceptions of 
Upon the basis of present evidence “cultural 


and social participation.*® 
appears more important than “temperamental or personality similarity” 


arital selection. This is perhaps to be expected both because of the segregation 
ung people in religious, social-class, and nationality groups and the pressure 


urents and friends to marry within these circles. 


findings of homogamy in these factors are reported in another paper by the writers, 
my in social characteristics,” Amer. ]. Social., 1943, 49, 109-124 The averag 
n of all personality items studied is .13 (or .18 for those statistically significant) 
ared with .54 for religious affiliation and behavior, .38 for family cultural back- 
conceptions of marriage, and .24 for social 


n 33 for courtship behavior, .31 for 
It should however be noted that the C for total neurotic score is .23 


4 
participation 





IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS WITH 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CLASS 


BY J. M. WALLACE, JR., F. W. WILLIAMS, ann HADLEY CANTRII 


Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University 


N a previous article in this JourNaL, it was reported that an overwhelming pro 
I portion of the American people identify themselves with the great middle class 
It was also pointed out that when individuals were asked to place themselves in both 
a social and an economic class, the two identifications were by no means always the 
same—the tendency was for people to rate themselves higher in social class than in 
economic class.! 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that certain significant differences in class ident 


fication might appear within various occupational groups. So the sarne data used 
in the earlier study were broken down by eight occupational categories. As before, 
3114 complete interviews were analyzed. The questions asked (June 1941) w 


Which income group in our country do you feel that you are a member of—the 
income group, the upper income group, or the lower income group? 
....Upper ....Upper Middle ...-Middle ....Lower Middk« 


To what social class in this country do you feel you belong—middle class, 
lower? 
.... Upper ....Upper Middle ....Middle ....Lower Middle 
Persons were classified into occupational groups according to the type of income 
producing work performed by the breadwinner of the family. Hence, the “house 
wife” category was eliminated. In addition to straight breakdowns by occupation, 
the influence of other factors such as age, sex, and car ownership was studied while 


keeping occupation a constant in the tabulations. 
ResuLTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A majority of the American people within each of the eight occupational groups 
identify themselves with the middle social class. 

a. Nearly nine out of every ten business executives, white collar, or skilled 
workers, farmers, or professional people think of themselves as members of the 
middle social class (Table 1). 

5. Five out of six of the semi-skilled, unskilled workers, or servants make the 
same identification (Table 1). 

The income identification of various occupational groups follows the expected 
progression from unskilled workers to business executives. 

a. Orly about four out of ten unskilled workers place themselves in a middle 
income category, the rest say they are lower income (Table 1). 

5. Nine out of ten business executives believe they belong in the middle income 

group (Table 1). 
There is more ego involvement in maintaining a relatively high social identifica 
tion than a high economic identification. Social status, unsupported by income 
is most pronounced in the “lower” occupational groups, among certain older 
workers, and among relatively upper class women. 


1 Cantril, H. Identification with social and economic class. This JourNAL, 1943, 38 
74-80. 
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TABLE 1 
SocIAL AND INCOME CLAss IDENTIFICATION AMONG E1GHt OccuPATIONAL Groups 


(PERCENTAGES) 


TAB 
SociAL AND INCO} “LASS IDENTIFICATION OF MEN AND WoMEN 


OccUPATIONAL GROUPS 


(PERCENTAGES) 


ed worker 


worker 
Men 


Women 


ss executive 





ed worker 
worker 


Total Women 


a. We find a marked tendency for persons in each occupational group to rate 
their social class higher than their income class (Table 1). 

b. The more lowly a person’s occupation, in terms of the commonly accepted 
norms of our culture, the less likely is ‘his social identification to be bolstered by 
a corresponding economic placement (Table 1). 

c. Among older skilled and semi-skilled workers there is a more marked tend 


ency than among younger workers to rate social class higher than income class 


(Table 2). 
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TABLE 3 


SoctaL AND Income C ass IDENTIFICATION OF THOSE UNDER 40 YEARS OLD anp 
Tuose 40 YEARS oR Oxver IN Eicut OccupationaL Groups 


(PERcENTAGES) 














Under 40 
Business executive 
Professional 
White collar 
Farm 
Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 
Servant 


He Whe Aw 
SOs ALG 


“= AAY Qcw 
wn 


wv 
wal 
w 


Total Under 40 


40 and Over 
Business executive 
Professional | 
White collar 43 
Farm 0 | 6.4 
Skilled worker 4-5 
Semi-skilled worker | 0.5 | 1.8 
Unskilled worker | 0.4 
Servant ee . ée 
Total 40 and Over 8.4 | 63 
| | 


TABLE 


SociAL AND INCOME IDENTIFICATION OF CaR OwNeERS AND Non-Ownenrs IN EIcut 
OccuPATIONAL Groups 

















(PERCENTAGES) 





Upper 
MIpDLe MrppLe MIDDLE Lower Torar Cases 








Car Owners 
Business executive 
Professional 
White collar 
Farm 
Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 
Servant 


Total Owners 
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Non-Owners 


io.) 


ww @nr 
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Business executive 
Professional 

White collar 

Farm 

Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 
Servant 


Total Non-Owners 
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1 There is a tendency for women in the 
than men through their own or their husband’s occupations (Table 2). 
commonly associated with 


] upper levels to claim more social 
lure to possess certain symbols (car and telephone 
widens the discrepancy between income and social identification among 


¢ ss’ 
ns who are “above” the category of semi-skilled workers. 
an automobile narrows considerably the gap between 


Stitt 


ree 


a. The ownership of 
social and income identification among business executives (Table 4). 
Business executives, professional, white collar, skilled workers who have no 


lephone show much greater differences between the two identifications than 


j 
d 


» members of these same groups who do have telephones (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 
SocIAL AND INCOME IDENTIFICATION OF THOsE Wuo Possess Home TELEPHONES AND 


Tuost Wuo Do not In Ericut OccuparionaL Groups 


(PERCENTAGES) 


MIDDLE 


T elephone Possessors 
ness executive 
fessic nal 
te colial 

rm 
ed worker 

mi skilled worker 
killed 


rvant 


Total 


No Telephone 
Business executive 
Professional 
White collar 
Farm 
Skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 





Servant 


Total 





DREAMS AND THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST STORIES 


BY SEYMOUR B. SARASON 


Southbury Training School, Southbury, Connecticut 


HE Thematic Apperception Test (1; 2; 3; 4; 6; 7; 8) has been receiving increas 
‘Lie wider use as a tool in the exploration of an individual’s more or kss 
unconscious attitudes and complexes. Concomitant with this development have 
been investigations about the validity of this projective technique. Since with this 
test the clinician interprets stories told by the patient in response to a series of 
pictures for the purpose of abstracting those themas which seem most important 
in the patient’s motivational life, it is clear that the psychologist’s experience and 
objectivity are the most important factors in obtaining a valid interpretation. Two 
methods of studying the validity of this test have been hitherto employed. The first 
method, investigated by Harrison (1), was validation by “blind analysis.” These 
blind analyses, the interpretations being done without any knowledge of the patient's 
background, were checked item by item of the interpretation with the information 
supplied in the case histories. It was found that there was an agreement of over 
80 per cent between the thematic analyses and the validating criterion. A second 
method of validation, investigated also by Harrison (2), involves comparison of the 
thematic analysis with data obtained by another projective technique—in this case 
the Rorschach Test. Results of this study revealed substantial overlap between the 
two techniques. 

The purpose of the present study was to compare the thematic stories with the 
dreams of the same individual. Since dreams are an excellent source of phantasy 
life not subject to the errors usually inherent in test-obtained data, they can serve as 
criteria against which one can compare the more controlled phantasy life revealed 
in the Thematic Apperception Test. If one interprets the dreams of a subject in 
the same manner as one would his thematic stories, it is possible to compare similar 
types of data. Although the interpretation of dreams is a procedure which is by no 
means handled alike by all clinicians, one may in part avoid the controversial issue 
involved by analyzing each dream as. if it were a thematic story; that is, in terms 
of the central character or characters with whom identification has taken place, 
and in light of the relationships expressed among the characters in the phantasy. 

Additional hazards are encountered in the use of dream material. It can be main 
tained that not all the dreams are remembered by the individual, and that those 
dreams most repugnant to the ego will be suppressed and repressed. Another factor 
to be taken into consideration is that, since mental defectives served as subjects in 
this study, one could not obtain the subject’s associations to his dreams so as to be 
able to distinguish more finely between manifest and latent content. However, it is 
because mental defectives served as subjects that some of the objections to the use 
of dreams are in part obviated. As Pearson (5) has pointed out in his analysis of 
the psychopathology of mental defect, the feebleminded person suffers from a per 
manent defect in the ego function. “This results in a disability of the functions 
of the super ego. The id is intact . . . The feebleminded person, because of his 
ego defect, is confronted with a serious intrapsychic dilemma. He cannot find ade- 
quate outlets for the gratification of the demands of his id nor can he satisfactorily 
repress or inhibit them” (5, p. 12). It follows from such an analysis that the dreams 
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of the feebleminded will suffer less from the distortion forced upon unconscious 
material by the super-ego, and that the relationship between the latent and mani 
fest content will be less involved than with normals. In addition, since the feeble 
minded are markedly more naive as a group, not only about the motivations of 
others but about their own as well, they are more likely to recount all the dreams 
they can remember and not to block or suppress as often as the normals. 

The subjects in this study were 25 girls institutionalized at the Southbury Train 
¢ School for mental defectives. The IQ’s ranged from 32 to go with an average 


of 69, and the average chronological age was 23 with a range from 17 to §0 years. 
In 16 cases the dreams were recounted immediately after the subject had finished 
relating the thematic stories. Since it could be maintained that the mental set 
engendered by the telling of the stories would influence the subsequent recall of 
dreams, another group of 9 cases was studied with whom dream data were obtained 
several days after the thematic session. There was no observable difference between 


the two groups insofar as the kinds and number of dreams were concerned. The 
»| 


relationship found between dreams and thematic stories held to an equal degree 
for both groups and they will henceforth be treated as one. The original set of 
Morgan and Murray thematic pictures was used. 

It was not thought feasible to reduce the type of data used in this study to quanti 
tative terms. It was felt more advisable to present the raw data so that the inter- 
pretations of the material by the writer could be more readily checked by others. 


CASE I 


Sabina is a 22-year-old girl with an IQ of 55. At the time of her initial admission 
to an institution the case history stated that this girl was a “poor risk to leave in the 
community because of the combination of her defectiveness, abnormal interest in 
boys, and a poor home environment.” The girl’s home was considered so poor that 
she was placed with a foster family. When the home conditions had improved, 
Sabina was returned but “she was very unruly, stubborn, and the entire family 
resented her presence.” The psychological summary reads: “a high grade girl who 
is emotionally unstable and who is easily flustered and frustrated when confronted 
with a new task. These characteristics result in impulsiveness which lowers her 
accuracy. She is highly suggestible. This combination of facts makes Sabina a poor 
bet for an essentially successful placement.” 

The themas which were found with most frequency in the thematic stories were 
ambivalence toward the mother, insecurity, fear of separation from loved ones, and 
guilt connected with a fear of retribution. The following sample story is in part 
illustrative of the rebellion toward the mother: 
it’s as if she’s trying to get rid of the baby—she doesn't look like a good mother—her hair 
is not neat—she should have neater hair for a mother—if she was neat she'd bring the 
child up right—if authorities saw her treating the child like that they would take it away 
from her and put it in a school like this and bring it up right. 


In several other stories a more positive attitude toward the mother is indicated, 
but in general the hostility seems stronger. Two stories are given below which 
indicate the girl’s insecurity—seen most clearly in anxiety about lack of food: 


it’s as if he wandered away from home—he has no place to go-—he looks at the house over 
the bridge as if he thinks he'll go in there and stay—he looks kind of cold standing there— 
by going in there he'll find food and stay alive. 

this might be a sailor whose ship went down—he was the only one saved from the ship—- 
he has no way of getting food—he is hungry—it looks as if he'll fall down any minute 
cause he hasn't had food for such a long time 
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It should be noted that insecurity and anxiety were also manifested in other stories 
in which some fear as to mental status was indicated. Stories in which either the 
themas of fear of separation or guilt are revealed follow: 
maybe it’s her mother or grandmother—she don’t look well—she is pale—the girl brings 
her water—she tells her to sit down—the girl looks like a very young lady—the grand 
mother explains what to do in the house—the girl looks interested and listens to her—shy 
goes and does what grandmother says—she comes back every once in a while to see if the 
grandmother is all right cause if she died she'd lose one of her best friends-—then she'd 
have to go somewhere where they wouldn't treat her as well—they would have stricter rules 


he looks strong and husky—somebody down on the ground is looking at him—he is trying 
to get him down from the pole—it’s as if he’s afraid to come down and take his punish 
ment because it would be a severe one. 


she has her back turned to the boy—it is his mother—she is not pleased with him—she 
doesn’t want to listen to what he says—he done something wrong—she looks worried as if 
he’s going to be put away in prison—she has no one to support her after he is put away 


It should be pointed out that the fear of separation from loved ones comes out 
very strongly in her stories. In the final analysis of this girl’s thematic test it was 
felt that there was a causal relationship between the ambivalence toward the parents 
and the fear of separation from them. The following are the dreams of this girl: 
1. I was in institution X—I dreamt of my father—I was praying fer my father—my mother 

came and pulled my hair—I screamed—she said I’m pulling your hair because father 

don’t need prayers—I do. 

My brother was in the army—he came home on a furlough—my aunt wrote in for me— 

I went home for the first time—I was glad to be home. 

I went out with Mrs. Jones—we sang in Father Smith's cherch—I came back to the 

school. 

1 saw snakes on the floor—1 got so frightened that I woke up to see if the snakes were 

looking at me. 

We went to institution A—Mr. Roselle (superintendent of Southbury) said he was 

going to leave me there cause my people wanted me there—I yelled in my sleep: please 

leave me in Southbury. 

I had a fight with Mary S.—it took some of the staff to keep me from hurting her—! 

don't like her so well. 

My mother was walking on the street—the boys and girls said there was my mother— 

I was afraid to look at her cause I knew she was dead—she hollered, “Sabina, Sabina, 

come to me, I'm your mother—don't be scared because the devil will never hurt you.’ 


The major theme which can be abstracted from these dreams is concerned with 
fear, anxiety, and ambivalence toward the mother. On the one hand, the mother 
maltreats the child and is a source of fear and guilt and, on the other hand, the 
mother is asking in what seems a pleading fashion for the chiid to be reunited with 
her. The separation theme comes out strongly in dream 5 when she begs not to be 
left in an institution; it is of interest to note that the blame for the contemplated 
separation is laid to “my people.” This projection of blame seems to corroborate 
the conclusion that this girl’s ambivalence is in some way connected with her separa- 
tion from home. In general, the main themas found in her stories are found with 
equal strength in her dreams. 


CASE 2 


Helen is a 19-year-old girl who is the youngest child in a family of six. Her 
parents are foreign born who have taken on few American customs. The mother 
has been inadequate in supervising and disciplining her children. Helen was 
brought to the attention of the police after having had numerous experiences with 
boys who picked her up. The type of sexual activity in which she participated was 
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described as “perversions.” Helen’s stay in the institution has been marked by many 
temper tantrums in which her excellent knowledge of abusive terms comes to the 
fore. She is stubborn and recalcitrant with those who supervise her and it has 
been necessary to change her job very frequently. On the Wechsler-Bellevue Full 
Scale this girl obtained a quotient of 72. 

The main theme found in this girl’s stories was rebellion toward authority in 
general and the mother in particular. Connected with this theme were those of 
rejection, aggression, and guilt—the guilt coming out in stories in which people 
“have learned their lesson.” Sample stories in which these themas are brought out 
follow: 


mother is carrying the baby from something like an accident—she’s carrying the baby 
so it won’t get into danger—it was an accident or something—the mother didn't seem to 
care at first or the accident wouldn't have happened—now it’s too late—she cares for him 
now—it wouldn't have happened if she cared. 


ti 


the girl is trying to explain something to the mother—the mother is sick and the girl is 
trying to talk to the mother nicely but it doesn’t seem to work out—the expression shows 
the mother doesn’t care much about it—the girl is trying to be polite and reason—but the 
mother doesn’t seem to care. 

the boy is supposed to take violin lessons—he doesn’t care about it—he's sort of sleeping— 
he doesn’t care to take violin lessons by the cxpression on his face—he didn't care to take 
lessons in the first place—he didn’t listen to his elders—if he did he would take lessons 


the boy doesn’t want to listen to his mother—he did wrong—his mother told him to be 
good—he didn't care—she told him not to bother her any more—she doesn't seem to care 
for him—if he listened to his mother nothing would have happened—he'll learn his lesson 
what his mother told him but it is too late. 


From these stories, it seems clear that feelings of rejection are a basic factor in 


her personality organization and that as a result one finds her reacting by placing 
blame both inward onto herself and outward onto the family. Moralization appeared 
frequently in the stories as an expression of her own guilt feelings. Her dreams 


follow: 


I dream of going out some day—my brother is in the service and I dream will I ever 
see him again? 

I dreamt how I had a fight with a girl—we had an argument—we made up—and we 
were good friends after that. 

Someone asked me to change my faith or be killed—I said I would rather die—I died 
in the dream 

I dreamt I was home—I went to a party—it ended late—my mother asked me to come 
home carly—I told my friends that—they said: “the fun is just beginning’’—I said I 
had to—one of the boys took me home—I was home in time. 

I dreamt I ran away—I went home—I banged on the door—my father said he was 
coming to open the door—but he never came—I waited—but I got tired—I went back 
to face my punishment. 

I went home on Christmas—everything seemed different—I told them I was put away 
for training—they said I should have another chance. 

I dreamt I walked out on a job—I felt awfully sorry—people told me how it would 
have been better if I didn’t walk out. 

I dreamt I would find a boy who liked me—I would have a nice home and children 
of my own. 


The mixed feelings toward the home are again demonstrated. In several of the 
dreams one finds not only the strong desire to be home but also the deep feeling 
of rejection from the home this girl harbors. In dream 6 the parents forgivingly 
grant the girl “another chance” but in dream 5 the girl is not allowed admittance 
into her own home. In dream 4 the conflict between the rules of the mother and 
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the desires of the girl is in evidence. In addition to dream 4 where there is an 
undercurrent of rebellion, dreams 3 and 7 are also illustrative of this girl's aggres 
sive recalcitrance. The feelings of guilt, which seem connected with her nega 
tivistic attitude toward authority, are seen in dream 5 where she ran away but 
ultimately “went back to face my punishment,” and in dream 7 in which she “felt 
awfully sorry” for walking out on a job—a usual occurrence in her institutional 
experience. It is clear that the projective material in the thematic stories and the 
dreams are largely concerned with similar personality factors. 


CASE 3 


Rose is a 38-year-old woman who has been in institutions for mental defectives since 
1915. She comes from a most disreputable family, in which the girl’s father “traded 
the patient’s mother for an alarm clock to his brother.” Rose is a chronic run-a-way 
during which times she has had sexual intercourse with any and all men—a pro 
pensity which necessitated sterilization. Her IQ on the Stanford-Binet (1916) was 63 
She has long had the reputation for possessing a fertile imagination of which inten 
sive song and poem writing are only two examples. She has felt neglected because 
her family has shown so little interest in her, and her disappointment about this 
went so far as to deny at times that she knew anything about her people—maintain 
ing that she had been found wrapped in 2 blanket beside a river. 

Four main themas emerged from this girl’s stories. The first had to do with 
ambivalent feelings toward the parents—especially the mother. In several stories 
the mother is described as being neglectful of the child and too authoritative, and 
in others the mother is seen as a benevolent, affectionate: woman who becomes 
distraught at any misfortune which befalls her children. The following are two 
stories which illustrate the ambivalence: 
the mother shouldn't hold the baby that way—you are supposed to hold them more gently— 
she’s a funny-acting woman--~-they ought to take the bab: away because she don’t know 
how to take care of it—(patient then demonstrated how gently one must handle a baby) 
maybe she was married and had a child—her husband deserted her—she went a little 
wacky—I guess—she doesn’t wear no shoes—suppose she thinks she’s a Spanish dancer 
who doesn’t need shoes. 

This little girl is sad—her people have gone away—she’s looking out of the window 
wondering whether they'll be back—if she was bigger she could go—she is staying with 
an aunt who is mean to her—she keeps looking and looking—she cries—her aunt calls 
her—you better come, Jane, it is supper—I don't want supper—I want my mother—her 
aunt says it will only be a few weeks—no, said the girl—I'll go with my mother—she packs 
her clothes and runs away—she is with her mother and is very happy. 


The second theme which occurred frequently was concerned with a desire for 

money and recognition. In chese stories the central character is usually one who 
from a humble and lowly position in life is able to rise to one of power and great- 
ness. The following story is illustrative: 
This was a long time ago—his name is Bobby—his father said to him, I want you to be a 
musician like I was—the father bought him a violin—he told Bobby to practice and he'll 
be famous like Tchaikowsky—he got despondent one day—he put the violin down and 
said: Dad, there will never be any hope—I'll never be a violin player—Father said that 
practice makes perfect—he had to practice when he was younger—Bobby thought maybe 
you're right—he picks it up and starts to play—after all they bring him to New York in 
a concert—in front of Tchaikowsky—he said he was swell—he signed a contract—he 
became famous—Bobby now is the most famous violin player in the world. 


The two other themas which were considered of major importance were concerned 
with love and marriage, and with religious faith. Several stories are concerned with 
“a married couple who were very happy” or with a man and woman who are 
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leyoted to one another and fell in love.” There is a tendency in these stories 


G 


for the woman to be left alone because the husband is sick or else “sailing away 


i 
after kissing her goodbye.” The theme of religious devotion, one which emerged 
frequently and told with a note of fervor in her voice, is shown in the following 
story: 


this is a hump back boy—he got it from infantile paralysis—his mother asks the doctor if 
his back will be all right—I don't think so, said the doctor—the only one who will make 
him better is to take him to Canada to the Saint's shrine—she went upstairs and prayed— 
before that he was laying on the couch discouraged—TI'll never be better he thought—after 
he went to Canada he got better—now he got a job—making pretty good money—I had 


infantile paralysis. 


There is no record of this girl’s ever having infantile paralysis. It is also of interest 
to note how the desire for money crops out in this story as it does in many of the 
others. The dreams which this girl related are given below: 


1. 1 was walking—I saw this house—it was a strange house—somebody was with me— 
they said go in—I said no—later I went in—I saw the snake wrapped around the pole— 
I got scared—I yelled and woke up. 


I could see my father and mother—they said to me: you better be good—Pa, I said, 
I'm always good—they gave me a great big crucifix—it shined pretty-——I said to my 
mother: I always wanted one and never could get it. 


I was walking on top of the water—then I went underneath it—as if there was an 
opening—I saw a mermaid—TI said: what is this place called—this is wonderland—if 
you come with me I'll show you beautiful things—I walked with her—we came to a 
door—a golden door—I touched it—then beautiful things like diamonds and crystals 
came through it. 


I dreamt I had St. Theresa’s book—I put the book under my pillow—I came out of the 
house—I saw my mother—she said where is St. Theresa's book—I said I didn’t know— 
she said don’t lie to me—she got awful mad at me—I tried to run away from her— 
she had hold of me—I couldn't go—I started crying—we came to a manhole—she said: 
you find me St. Theresa's book or I'll push you in—she pushed me in. 

I dreamt I'm getting murdered—these men they shoot—I get it in the back—I can feel 
their hands around my neck—they are looking at me—I get scared—I can hear a lot 
of shooting. 

Miss C took me to her home—her mother was there and my mother—she took me 
upstairs and showed me her room—it was all in blue—a pretty blue—I said what a 
wonderful home—she said yes—I don’t have to work for money anymore because I'm 
a millionaire—I came down stairs—I smelled something cooking—yelled upstairs: what 
are you cooking—chicken, she said—it don't srnell like chicken—I went to the table 
picked up the casserole—there were all kinds of ice cream—I ate and ate and ate. 

I dreamt I was dying—I could see myself going—you can see the angels and the Lord— 
I saw the Lord right in front of me—it was so like real—I tried to wake up but 
couldn’t—my heart beat faster—I heard voices saying—poor girl, she’s dying. 

I went out of here (Southbury), I was singing my songs in front of a microphone— 
I said to Al Jolson: do you think I'll go over big—sure, he said—I said: I’ve been 
practising and practising—I want to be a good singer and dancer—then I was on the 
stage—I had a beautiful gown on—I was tap dancing—in Hollywood—what a beautiful 
gown I had on. 


When one remembers that the main themas which were elicited from this girl’s 
stories were ambivalence to the parents (especially the mother), desire for recogni- 
tion and greatness, love and affection, and religiousness, the significance of Rose’s 
dreams becomes apparent. Again one finds (dreams 2 and 4) parents as being, on 
the one hand, protecting and kindly, and, on the other, harsh and condemning. 
The hostility of the mother towards the girl bears out the analysis of the thematic 
stories as to mixed feelings toward this parent. The guilt and anxiety which are 
found in the dreams, however, are not as strongly in evidence in her stories. The 
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desire for greatness, money, and recognition, which appeared so strongly in her 
stories, comes out with equal force in dreams 3, 6, and 8. The religiousness which 
was so obvious in her story likewise appears in dreams 2, 4, and 7. The theme of 
love and affection, the least clear of the major themas, is also only vaguely present 
in the dreams. 


The similarity between dreams and thematic stories illustrated in the three cases 
presented is also found when one analyzes the data obtained from the remaining 
subjects. Not in every case were all the major themas in the thematic found in 
the dreams, but in no case were data from any one subject at complete variance 
The validity of thematic interpretations is felt to be demonstrated. The results of 
this study also show how easily obtained, projective data such as dreams can be 
used to corroborate a thematic analysis; another means is thus placed at one’s 
disposal of reducing the errors introduced by the interpreter’s biases. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Gaucinc Pustic Opinion. By Hadley Cantril et al. Princeton: Princeton Univer 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv+318. 

The claim is being freely made that while the decade starting in 1917 was the 
heyday of group intelligence testing the present decade is dominated by polling and 
interviewing. Therefore, if this statement is true—and the reviewer feels that it is- 
Gauging Public Opinion is a timely publication. 

Most books written by a group of collaborators tend to have a weakness of plot 
and varied styles of description and data presentation. The above generalization 
seems to fit this Cantril-edited book. In particular, an insistence on better descrip 
tions of tables would have helped the reader imimensely, for all too frequently he 
remains befuddled as to just what was done. More population figures or measures 
of critical differences would also have helped to clarify many of the pictures. As it 
is, one often cannot be certain when to consider the differences mentioned in a 
particular experiment as significant. 

Gauging Public Opinion is divided into six parts. The first has to do with the 
meaning and wording of questions, the measurement of intensity, and with prob- 
lems associated with batteries of questions. The reader’s reaction to the experi- 
ments here presented on meaning and wording will probably depend largely on his 
own temperament. If he is relatively uncritical he will be intrigued with the 
ingenuity displayed in the experiments and will accept the authors’ implication that 
American commercial polling is relatively free of these semantic difficulties. If he is 
more critical and skeptical he will note polling items in other chapters which seem 
ingly are as bad as the worst here considered and he will wonder how much atten 
tion is really being paid this issue by the commercial pollers. The experiments on 
intensity and battery construction show clearly that the pollers of the future must 
make increasing use of these techniques. 

Part two opens with descriptions of experiments on secret vs. nonsecret ballots 
and “trained” vs. “untrained” interviewers. The quotation marks around the words 
“trained” and “untrained” were put there by the editor or the author advisedly as 
the chapter refers specifically to only one setup and, as far as the reviewer could 
tell, touches hardly at all on the question of thorough training. The chapter on 
reliability which comes next contains almost the only discussion of the vitally impor- 
tant matter of validity. The author concludes that the matter of expense has so far 
kept researchers away from a crucial study of validity. This conclusion is undoubt- 
edly true and forces the reviewer to the conclusion that the commercial pollers 
should make it their business to assemble money for a proper study. At the present 
time their work has known validity only as it refers to election returns. But pollers 
do not limit their labors to this field. 

The section closes with several chapters on bias. The most significant data here 
refer to the discrepancies found in the polling of Negroes by pollers of the same 
and of different color. 

Part three discusses certain problems of sampling and covers much interesting 
ground. Many readers will be particularly impressed by the successes which have 
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come through the use of small samples. The authors are careful to show that the 
small-sample technique will not elbow out more ordinary techniques as the former 
has rather definite limitations. 

In part four the discussions center on opinion determinants. On the methodologi 
cal side perhaps the most interesting area concerns the development of an educa 
tional-economic ratio (Wed/Weco) for the study of the relative importance of these 
two variables. The chapter on trends ends with seventeen “laws” of public opinion 
The reviewer accepts most of them but agrees with another recent reviewer who 
felt that they grew as much out of current psychological theory as out of the data 
presented in the book. Law 5 seems to be the most questionable. It holds that 
“By and large, public opinion dees not anticipate emergencies—it only reacts to 
them.” 

Part five presents the Harding “morale” data. Here the usual steps of (a) decid 
ing on @ priori grounds the components of morale, then (4) factor analyzing into 
several supposedly independent factors, and (c) combining these into one single 
measure of morale are followed. The reviewer finds it difficult to follow the logic 
of this attempt to establish the existence of an overall “civilian morale.” He also 
objects to the assumption that everyone who says that he is clearly aware of an 
objective is truly so aware. The interviewer admits to what is perhaps a complex 
against items such as appear in the Harding scale to which there is only one intelli 
gent answer (Do you think the British are doing all they possibly can to win the 
war? Do you think we are now doing all we can to defeat Japan and Germany 
or could we be doing more?) or in answer to which a series of books should be 
written (What would you say the war is all about?). As work on “morale” would 
seem to be in a very confused state generally, Harding’s studies should not be 
singled out for particular condemnation. As a matter of fact they seem to the 
reviewer infinitely better than most of those reported in the earlier SPSSI volume 
on “civilian movale.” 

Part six consists in appendices which give data on “civilian morale,” interviewer 
bias, sampling, and intensity; display maps and charts; and offers a bibliography of 
research of about 111 titles for the years 1936-1943. Outside of the fact that the 
bibliography has more than its due share of errors it should prove helpful to the 
student of polling, as should the other appendices. 

Gauging Public Opinion is dedicated to George Gallup and discloses in almost 
every section how closely the Office of Public Opinion Research works with the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and its subsidiaries. It is a splendid thing for 
science that the academic and the business aspects of polling can be so harmoniously 
and fruitfully united. Let us hope that this union will continue for many years t 
come, yielding worthwhile interpretations and, in particular, validations. 

Paut R. Farnswortu 

Stanford University. 


Tue Srrucrure or Morare. By J. T. MacCurdy. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 

Psychologists who are familiar with this author’s little volume from the last war 
(The Psychology of War) will expect good things from this one. For the first 
ninety pages, more or less, they will be pleased. From there on, the outcomes are 
not so satisfying. 

As long as MacCurdy sticks to the “pure” level of psychology, he does very well 
indeed. He applies the principles of conditioned response very neatly to the emotion 
of fear in persons untouched by bombing attacks, “remote misses,” and “near 
misses.” He makes a blunder regarding the behavior of the dog in the salivary 
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xperiment (p. 5) which can be ascribed to lack of personal experience with this 
etup, but otherwise this section is excellent (esp. pp, 10-23) 

[he discussion of unconscious scales of value (frames of reference) is also good 
(op. 59-61). He makes the point very concisely that the average man cannot 
examine his nationalist prejudices objectively, because they are pre-verbal and irra 
tional. I do not agree with his notion that Trotter's “herd instinct” is the dynamic 
basis for the compulsiveness of these social stereotypes. Erich Fromm, for example, 
in 


But the ironical aspect of MacCurdy’s comments on the social distortion of reason 


Escape from Freedom has given what seems a more defensible interpretation 


is the extent to which he himself illustrates the phenomenon in the last half of 
his book. 

The discussion of “national morale,” with reference to British, Germans, Japanese, 
etc., is a mixture of fact and legend. This is not the clear-thinking MacCurdy who 
wrote The Psychology of War twenty-five years ago. Curiously enough, his most 
objective interpretation seems to be that of the Russians. For “evidence” about 
Germans, he relies on that bizarre collection, Thus Spake Germany, which certainly 
proves nothing at all. He indulges in utterly contradictory statements (the Nazi 
system is “slavery . . . imposed on German citizens” but Hitler’s policy “has the 
enthusiastic support of nearly all Germans”; both on p. 132). He also repeats the 
outrageous falsehood that “Hitler was elected by a larger majority than any ever 
recorded in a ‘democratic’ country.” The author has apparently forgotten that the 
Nazis never even polled 50 per cent of the vote in a free election. 

His treatment of the British “national character” is equally lacking in objectivity 
Here he goes for evidence to the poetry of Rupert Brooke and other nostalgi 
Britons! The statement is made, for example, that “there has always been a strong 
feeling of responsibility associated with the British Raj” (p. 134). 1 wonder how he 
would document this point. 

From the theoretical side, one misses most a recognition that we must deal with 
individual Germans, individual Japanese, etc. Much of the writing smacks of the 
“group mind” notion. The wide differences among citizens of each nation are 
ignored. This, it seems to me, loses the very essence of a psychological approach 
to national problems. 

In the final section of the book, MacCurdy deals with types of social organization 
Some shrewd observations are made on the problems of centralization and decen 
tralization, communication between departments, bureaucracy, etc. Unfortunately, 
this lapses at times into a defense of the British aristocracy and praise of the “old 
school tie.” 

Some day psychologists are going to develop a technique for achieving insight 
into their own social values. When they do, better books on social psychology will 
be written. In the meantime, we shall have other disappointments like this one 


Ross S1 AGNER 


Dartmouth College. 


How to Tuink asout War anv Peace. By M. J. Adler. New York: Simon & 


Schuster, 1944. 


This book unquestionably constitutes an outstanding contribution to the litera 
ture on war and peace. Written by a psychologist turned philosopher, it ranges 


freely through the fields of history, politics, sociology, and logic. Primarily it is 
a semantic analysis—a patient, step-by-step dissection of the words which are so 


commonly misused in discussions of the problem of war between nations. 
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“Peace” between nations so far has been a ¢ruce; and, similarly, “war” has 
referred to the “shooting stage” of conflict, whereas economic and diplomatic war 
continues during the period of nominal peace. Within organized social groups. 
however, we have had true peace; that is, men have lived and worked together. 
settling conflicts under law rather than by force. 

“Sovereignty” has its internal and its external aspects. Jnternal sovereignt, 
defines that collection of force and authority under government which maintains 
civil peace. It constitutes a denial of the unlimited sovereignty of the individual- 
the right to resort to violence in behalf of his selfish desires. The internal sover 
eignty of the nation is thus essential to civil peace. External sovereignty on the part 
of national governments is their denial of any authority or force superior to the 
government—the anarchic right to resort to force if necessary for selfish ends. 

External sovereignty is the one ultimate cause of war. All other factors—race 
prejudice, economic nationalism, hate and fear, ideological differences—exist within 
nations and do not cause war. Therefore the one essential change in world political 
organization is the establishment of a World Government which will be sovereign 
over all nations. This need not deprive the national governments of internal sover 
eignty. As an excellent aid to clarification of thinking on this question, I recommend 
careful study of the ten questions on pages 143-145. They define sharply the basic 
differences between an international organization which can function and one 
which can be only a debating society. 

The biggest obstacle to this reform is nationalism. People say: “Germany first!” 
“England first!” “America first!” Thus they resist any attempt to merge the 
nations’ external sovereignties in a new organization. Nationalism is a stubborn 
problem, but Adler believes that it can be whipped. He envisions advances in 
education for international thinking, followed by experiments in organization—then 
more advanced education, better organizing, etc. Roughly, this process is estimated 
to require about five hundred years. In the meantime we shall have some more 
world wars. Adler is, he specifies carefully, a long-run optimist, but a short-run 
pessimist. 

Behind the addiction to nationalism and the belief in sovereignty are certain 
notions about the value of nationalistic practices. Wealthy groups feel that they 
have a big stake in the existing order. Labor is sold on the idea that internationalism 
means lowering the standard of living. Inasmuch as at least the latter of these is 
demonstrably false, better education will help wipe it out. 

Opposition to international government arises in part from a false polarity: full 
sovereignty versus subjugation by some outside nation. It should be made clear that 
there is a third choice—cooperation of equal nations in a World Federal Govern 
ment. No nation need be subordinate to any other. 

Adler is under no delusions regarding the possibility of using a world govern 
ment to bolster up existing economic and political injustices. He frankly concedes 
the necessity of revolutionary economic reforms (p. 263), expressing the hope that 
they may be achieved without violence. He also opposes flatly any distortion of 
world organization to shore up tottering empires. Any such trick will surely lead 
to war. 

The author gives many fine examples of the avoidance of polarized thinking. 
Reality obeys the curve of normal distribution, and differences are distributed 
along gradients. We can have more or less democracy; we can have stages in the 
scale from war to peace. Long-range peace plans must adopt plans for lengthening 
the truce between wars which attempt also to move gradually in the direction of 
world organization. 
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would be possible to quarrel with petty details in this bock, but they would 


rly be petty. Perhaps my chief regret is that it is not written in a somewhat 


y 


pler style, although even in that regard it is rather good. I should, of course, 


- to see more on the psychological obstacles to peace, and a clearer recognition 

the irrational elements involved; Adler shows signs of an excessively rationalistic 

proach. But that is a minor criticism. 

1 feel that every psychologist ought to read this book, and persuade as many 

hers as possible to do likewise. | should like to see it somehow made required 
reading for all U. S. Senators, some prominent British Empire statesmen, editorial 
writers on all newspapers, and everyone who believes that peace is compatible with 

- persistence of unlimited sovereignty in external relations. If this should happen, 
we might chop a substantial percentage from Adler’s estimated five hundred years 
to peace. 

Ross STAGNER. 


Dartmouth College. 


RoMANTICISM AND THE Mopern Eco. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1944. Pp. 359. 

This critique of modern culture has too wide a scope to be classified with any one 
science, but the book should be of value to social psychologists because it reduces 
such stereotypes as “Romanticism,” “Classicism,” and “Modernism” to terms of 
clusters of attitudes which perennially dominate human behavior, although some 
one particular group of attitudes is preeminent in a given historical epoch. Social 
motivational factors are invoked to explain the various historical shifts in dominance 

From Rousseau to Wagner, from Victor Hugo to Thomas Mann, “Romanticism” 
is depicted as an expression of social revolutionary aspirations. It arises when calci 
fied institutional forms seem effectively to block the upward strivings of superior 
egos. Finally, the forms are shattered, but not before their pressure has distorted 
and rendered morbid many of those same superior egos. Revolutionary in aim, 
the romantic attitude has always included a certain fascination in the face of human 
weakness and suffering, and even in the face of folly, vice, and madness. Romantic 
is the aspiration to make a new world despite the awareness, or even because of 
the awareness, that final vulnerability will never be canceled from the human equa- 
tion. The religious consolation is therefore acceptable to a large class of romanticists. 

“Classicism” is said to express satiety after excessive change, or disinclination for 
further change springing from other motives, not the least common of which is 
fear in one form or another. Occasionally classicism requires and generates tre 
mendous personal and social energy, as witness the Inquisition, the Napoleonic 
empire, and the Fascisms. At their outset, such classicisms are congruent with 
certain romantic motives, but the essence of the romantic attitude is inimical to any 
established absolutism. Classic and romantic attitudes therefore interpenetrate in 
the most illogical and Protean combinations. 

“The Modern Ego” of Western man is an enigma which the author believes can 
most accurately be solved in terms of what might be called a shamefaced romanti 
cism. A striking trait of this ego is said to be its embarrassed self-consciousness which 
oscillates between contempt for self and inflated bragadoccio. It “debunks” past 
greatness in order to achieve a psychological environment more compatible with 
its own estimation of the human lot. The author asks whether the twentieth 
century world of experience justifies “the ending of every lyric in sneers, the peter 
ing out of every tune in percussion and dissonance, and the decoration of all 
physical beauty with maggots.” 
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Since the romanticism of the modern ego of Western man shows these morbid 
traits in such a large proportion of instances (and Dr. Barzun’s study is thoroughly 
documented), it is not surprising that classicist, absolutist alternatives have been 
adopted by a not inconsiderable minority. These alternates range from doctrinaire 
Roman Catholicism to doctrinaire Marxian materialism. Like shamefaced romanti 
cism itself, these neo-classical alternatives are regarded by the author as so many 
forms of defeatism. Personal and social progress which uses various theories, but 
which is dominated by no absolute dogmas, and a will to progress which can 
tolerate the coexistence of many parallel and interacting social formulae—this is the 
psychologically healthy way according to Dr. Barzun, who insists that it was also 
the way of the great “romantics.” Whether this way will be adopted by Western 
culture he regards as very doubtful, although he is not without hope that it will be 

As social psychological description using quasi-popular lanzuage, this book will be 
found satisfying by many readers even among the strictly psychological group. And 
some of its explanatory hypothesis are equally sound. But one question it does not 
answer, and that the most crucial for psychologists. The romantic attitude in its 
most dominant form would seem to involve both revolutionary courage and a liberal 
tolerance which perhaps presupposes even greater courage, or at least presupposes 
very deep psychological security. Why does the “Modern Ego” find that combina 
tion of resolution and tolerance so elusive? Why is the liberalism. of Western 
culture a painful oscillation between fascinating but inimical alternatives? The 
present revolutionary situation, if it be such, differs from previous revolutionary 
situations in some highly significant respects which Dr. Barzun has not been able 
to define. And although the reviewer agrees with the author that the acceptance 
of religious absolutism would be cowardly, and futile in the long run, nevertheless 
it is necessary to ask whether the Modern Ego can return to equilibrium before its 
attitudes concerning the cosmic status and the “chief end” of man are clarified. In 
other words, how can modern man show liberal courage in regard to local issues 
while he remains uncertain whether the game of life has any ultimate value? What 
can modern psychology say on this point, if anything? Sooner or later it must 
clarify its own attitude on this point. 

Dr. Barzun is alive to developments in psychology and he feels that the so-called 
depth psychology of Freud and related theorists betrays the same ambiguity which 
characterizes other productions by the “Modern Ego.” The psychoanalytic stress 
upon motivation is romantic, while the tendency to interpret all higher motives as 
masks for the least enlightened betrays the familiar modern defeatism regarding 
the whole human situation. The modern stress on “sexuality as against love” is 
said to be typical. Barzun would probably agree with Professor Harold McCurdy’s 
comment that psychoanalysis, as it were, recognizes the devil while denying God 
Horrified at the repression of one class of human motives, depth psychologists 
apparently fear all the other classes. Anxious to see the sex life admitted as an 
aspect of the highest human existence, they tend to forget that its requirements 
may be modulated to individual life styles. In Dr. Barzun’s own words: “Eating 
is still thought of as an integral, homely part of human life, whereas loving has 
for significant reasons been detached and made into sex” (p. 175). And again he 
writes: “The systematic depersonalization of love made it into sex” (p. 179). 

One might add that, equally with repression, do the depth psychologists dislike 
every form of personal distinction, everything that lifts individual motivations 
above what is the impersonal or universal least common denominator of motives 
generally. Thus much of the psychology toward which the modern ego in many 
instances turns for salvation from anxiety, itself seems to be sunk in that same 
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morass of anxiety and resentment where dwells all sickly, shamefaced romanticism. 
Well might the man in the street exclaim “Physician, heal thyself!” What really 
stands in need of healing is nothing less than the whole social and philosophic 
der of Western man, which still rallies under the artificial stimulation of attacks 
from without, but which nevertheless shows many signs of being, and probably is, 
fatally diseased. At such a juncture as this the revolutionary romanticists, one 
imagines, should secretly be preparing some new world and gathering strength 
for the task of objectifying it. To date, however, the signs of this have been rela 
tively few and neither Dr. Barzun nor other keen social observers can point to 
many promising trends. 
Rosert F, Crercan 
University of Mississippi. 


MaTERNAL OverproTtection. By David Levy. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1943. Pp. ix+417. $4.50. 

To most students of personality formation the attitudes of mothers toward their 
children is only one of a vast number of problems in social behavior; but to Dr. 
David Levy it is the one problem most worthy of study. For, in common with 
other child psychiatrists, he views mother-child relationships as the source and 
prototype of all subsequent social response. For more than a decade he has been 
demonstrating his allegiance to this hypothesis by engaging in research upon the 
opposite extremes of maternal behavior—rejection at the one end and overprotection 
at the other. The present volume, which presents an analysis of the etiology, con 
sequences, and possibilities for prevention and cure of overprotection, is based upon 
twenty case studies from the New York Institute for Child Guidance. Case his 
tories obtained at the time of the child’s treatment are supplemented by followup 
interviews from nine to twelve years later. Although the number of cases is small, 
Dr. Levy acknowledges indebtedness to and draws liberally upon fifteen pre 
liminary studies of the topic made by students of the Smith College School for 
Social Work between the years 1929 and 1932. 

One of these authors located 96 cases of overprotection among 526 seriatim cases 
frorn the Institute files. The small number of Levy’s cases results from his decision 
to use only those in which overprotection appeared in its “purest” form, unmixed 
with rejection and uncomplicated by guilt. Hence his first criterion for selecting 
cases was that the child should have been wanted before birth. To safeguard 
against possible psychiatric bias he chose only cases in which a layman as well as 
a psychiatrist had remarked upon the mother’s overprotective attitude. Additional 
criteria were that the child should have received clinic treatment in addition to 
diagnosis, and that the records be sufficiently complete to warrant study. These last 


probably weight the group with the more cooperative mothers. Approximately two 


thousand cases were sifted in order to obtain the twenty cases that met these 
criteria. It happened that nineteen of these cases were boys, a fact that might have 
tempted a psychoanalyst to belabor the Oedipus theory as an explanatory principle. 
Levy avoids this ready-made interpretation in search of the dynamics of the mother’s 
attitude. 

After describing his selection of cases he draws the following picture of an over 
protective mother: 
1 mother who holds her child tightly with one hand and makes the gesture of pushing 
away the rest of the world with the other. Her energies are directed to preserve her 
infant as infant for all time, preserving it from harm and from contact with the rest of 
humanity. (p. 38) 
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Although in some respects Levy’s description of his procedure is unclear and | 
to follow and his justification of his method somewhat naive, he reveals him 
a master of clinical research in his choice of meaningful and dynamic categor 
into which to analyze the data. He describes four symptoms manifested by over 
protective mothers—excessive contact, infantilization, prevention of social maturity, 
and maternal control. Excessive contact was manifested by fondling and hovering 
care, by prolonged nursing care during illness, and by sleeping with the child long 
past infancy. Under infantilization Levy considers only the length of breast feeding. 
and presents evidence to show that overprotective mothers nurse their babies longer 
than rejecting or emotionally wholesome mothers. These mothers prevented social 
maturity by restricting their children’s play with other children, by refusing 
allow them to take ordinary risks at play, by helping them with their school work, 
and by taking hostile attitudes toward teachers. With respect to the mothers’ influ 
ence on school success Levy found that the children tended to excel in linguisti 
skills and to report reading as their chief interest, whereas they were poor in arith 
metic. Children of rejecting mothers, by contrast, were less retarded in arithmetic 
and more retarded in reading. Concerning maternal control, eleven children 
were indulged and nine were overdisciplined. Under such maternal handling the 
children manifested a variety of problems, the most sericus from the psychiatrist's 
standpoint being their lack of friendships and normal social outlets. 

The most interesting section is Levy’s inquiry into the factors leading to the 
development of overprotection. The majority of these mothers experienced a long 
period of anticipation of the baby, caused by relative sterility, death of previous 
offspring, or complications of earlier pregnancies. The majority also were both 
sexually and socially incompatible with their husbands, and hence sought their 
chief companionship in their children. During their own childhood most of the 
mothers had suffered from “affect hunger” (lack of sufficient affection from their 
parents) and had been saddied with household cares or with the necessity 
working to contribute to family support. Thus they were deprived of a carefi 
childhood, and many of them suffered from thwarted ambitions; but they developed 
into aggressive and excessively maternal women. Their husbands were, for t 
most part, meek but stable providers. From this analysis Levy derives his theory 
of maternal overprotection (pp. 148-149). True maternal overprotection occurs, 
he says, in “naturally maternal” women whose behavior is intensified by the opera 
tion of the above-mentioned psychic and cultural factors. He finds it necessary to 
postulate that overprotective mothers are “naturally maternal” because in previous 
studies he has discovered that rejecting mothers likewise suffered from affect hunger 
in their childhood, had responsibilities thrust upon them at an early age, and wer 
sexually frigid. Hence Levy believes that the difference between the overprotecting 
and rejecting mother has a constitutional, probably a hormonal basis, and he 
reviews some of the animal literature on maternal behavior in support of this 
thesis. His only evidence for a constitutional basis for overprotection is the success 
of these women in prolonging lactation. While his argument here seems a little 
weak, he at least discards the penis-envy theory of maternal behavior as biologically 
unsound. 

Levy's evaluation of treatment is refreshingly frank. Only two cases were suc 
cessfully treated, the others showing only partial improvement or none at all. At 
the time of followup only two could be considered well adjusted, but only two 
were definitely maladjusted. The remainder were in the partially adjusted group 
Levy attributes lack of success in treatment largely to the mother’s unwillingness 
to have her child changed or to modify her own attitudes and methods. But he 
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blames the therapists’ conviction that anything short of psychotherapy was 
ent of an inferior sort and not to be used. The attempted psychoherapy 
in almost every case, whereas efforts to separate the mother and child for 
periods and to help the mother find social outlets effected some improve 
He believes that taore treatment at the manipulative level and the recognition 
use of the father as a therapeutic agent would have brought greater succes: 
is latter is based upon the fact that those who had improved at followup had 
neral become more companionable with their fathers. The status of the cases 
followup when most of the patients were in early adulthood tends to confirm 
vy’s belief that maternal influences are lasting. 
One important contribution of the book should not be overlooked, namely that 
erves as an excellent illustration of the usefulness of case material collected for 
therapeutic reasons in the solution of problems of human relationship. Levy points 
out that it is, for humanitarian reasons, impossible to experiment in human rela 
tionships, but that life itself is constantly performing such experiments, and the 
records are to be found in the files of clinics and social agencies. The process of 
converting case records into scientific data is one requiring keen clinical insight; 
otherwise the analysis becomes cluttered with irrelevancies. In a final chapter and 
an appendix Dr. Levy includes all the case material on which the study is based. 
One who is unclear about the difference between case studies and research based 
upon case studies would find it instructive to compare the first and last portions 
of the book. Such a comparison leaves one only with admiration for the high 


degree of clinical skill that has gone into the preparation of this book. 
Mary Suirey. 


Indiana University. 


INTRODUCTION TO ExcepTIONAL CuiLpreNn. By H. J. Baker. New York: Macmillan, 
1944. 

This seems to be “just another textbook” in a field where there is a crying need 
for something which will adequately fulfill the needs which Dr. Baker recognizes 
in his preface: an overall view of the field for those planning to specialize in some 
field of exceptional children; and an introductory course for the regular classroom 
teacher that she may recognize potential candidates for special classes. One of its 
greatest faults seems to lie in the confusion of purpose which is apparent even in 
the preface, where the author states in one place, “It is desirable that all such groups 
shall have some understanding of the nature of these children and what an effective 
educational program for them should contain”; and then on the next page, “This 
book is intended to present characteristics and problems of all types of exceptional 
children rather than to give a complete description of special education suited to 
their needs.” Were the descriptive and historical sections under the consideration 
of each type of exceptional child somewhat condensed, and a more adequate 
presentation of the real problems and possible solutions presented, the text would 
be an admirable one for an introductory course. 

The scope of the volume is certainly adequate, presenting as exceptional children 
the physically handicapped, the problems of all the varied levels of intellectual 
development, various neurological and psychogenic diseases, as well as those with 
behavior adjustments and educational retardation. Under each specific type of 
exceptional child is considered the problem of definitions, methods of diagnosis, 
personality characteristics, the number found in the general population, the history 


of attempts to solve the problem, and current problems in the field. As has already 
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been stated, however, the history and diagnosis far outweigh the current problems 
which are generally presented in an inadequate page or page and a half. 

Furthermore the presentation of the educational problems does not really go 
deeply enough to be of adequate help to the classroom teacher who, as Dr. Baker 
points out, must often deal with the border-line case which is just under the level 
set for special-class instruction. Under rapid learning, to select one instance at 
random, curriculum adaptation is considered as the primary problem. In two 
extremely brief paragraphs the author presents the point of view of “extra promo 
tions,” or “enriching the curriculum,” in neither case showing either the real 
advantages or difficulties or explaining just how it may be done. 

One other general weakness seems to the present reviewer to pervade the entire 
book. Dr. Baker makes, and re-emphasizes, the important point that as individuals 
the exceptional children “differ from the normal mainly in degree, depending 
upon the severity of the defect or deviation.” This is a fundamental point when 
one is considering the exceptional child as an individual, and is essential as a basis 
of understanding for either the regular or the special-class teacher. But it is not 
true when one is considering the exceptional child as an educational problem. For 
as an educational problem the teaching of exceptional children differs from the 
teaching of the normal in many respects: in curriculum, in methods of teaching, 
in presentation of material, in the type and number of educational ‘devices that 
are used, and in the level of instruction which can be the aim of the teaching. 
To overlook this distinction between the exceptional child as an individual and as 
an educational problem seems to vitiate largely the purposes of the book. 

If this Introduction to Exceptional Children is used as a textbook, and enriched 
through the following up of the excellent reference material contained in it, it 
could be made adequate for an introductory course. But in order to be so used 
it would be necessary for the instructor to have had wide experience with excep- 
tional children so that the weaknesses of the book could be overcome in the lecture 
material which would accompany its use as a text. For the ordinary classroom 
teacher who is constantly coming in contact with exceptional children there is still 
need of an introductory text which will make her keenly aware of the problems 
and their possible solutions in this field where so much needs to be done in most 
of our educational systems. 

Dorotuy TiLpEN Sporrt. 

American International College. 


Ovuturne or Psycuiatric Case-Stupy: A Practical Handbook. (2nd ed., rev. and 
enlarged.) By Paul William Preu. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1943. 
Pp. xviii +279. 

This book is intended to perform a practical teaching service, the training of 
house-officers in the technique of psychiatric history-taking and mental examination. 
The author expects it to be used not “as a textbook of psychiatric diagnosis and 
treatment but as an aid in eliciting the facts on which diagnosis and treatment are 
based.” Short sections deal wisely with the arts of interviewing, establishing rap 
port, and guiding conversation into profitable channels, but the bulk of the book 
consists of highly detailed questions constituting a comprehensive survey of the 
patient’s past history, personality, and present problems. This is a book to be 
studied, not merely read. It is assumed that the student reader is in clinical training 
with ample opportunity for daily practice; if this condition is realized, the lack of 
concrete illustrations in the manual will net be felt as a shortcoming. 
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lhe second edition has been rather completely rewritten, with considerable 
material added. As it stands, there are three outlines for use with adults: psychiatric 
history-taking, behavioral examination, and a special form of examination for 


stuporous or comatose patients; and two outlines for use with children six years 
old or older: psychiatric history-taking and behavioral examination. The reviewer 
found the outlines for adults highly satisfactory, but detected less thought and 
perhaps less experience in the methods recommended for children. He did not 


agree that emotional relationships within the family could be sufficiently ascertained 
by questioning the parents, no matter how perfect the rapport, and he thought that 
here there was room for an attitude more sympathetic than the author’s toward 
play and projective techniques. He saw no sign, moreover, of the strong con 
temporary trend in work with children to concentrate, during the early interviews, 
on building a therapeutic relationship with child and parent, letting the formal 
history take a secondary place. Nevertheless, there is good educational wisdom in 
Preu’s statement that “the beginner in psychiatry is well-advised to concentrate on 
learning how to obtain a reliable history and how to do a good behavioral exami 
nation by ordinary methods”; and many beginners will be indebted to him for the 
help afforded by this manual. 
Rosert W. Wuirtt 


Harvard University. 
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